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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 15, 1879 


A NEW STORY. 

In our next number we shall 
commence th publication of a pow- | 
erful serial story, entitled, ‘* The 
H diden Witness.” writlen by the 
author of ‘That Jlusband of 
Mine” expressly for FRANK Les- 
LIE’Ss ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


We give in the present issue the third of a 
series of illustrated interviews with our emi- 
nent public men, which it is proposed to con- 
tinue as a special feature of FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. These inter- | 
views will in ail cases relate lo topics of imme- 
diate public interest, and will constitute a really 
valuable contribution to the current history of | 
the times. The present interview, with Gen- 
eral Sherman, refers to the late Indian 
troubles and the Indian service of the Army, 
and embodies also his views as to the manage- 
ment of the Zulu War. Possibly his opin- | 


ions as to the Interior Department may Jind | 
: 


JSuller expression in his annual report, which 
he is now preparing. 








THE FINANCIAL HALT. 


EVERAL weeks ago, in the admirable 
S speech which he delivered at Cincin- 
nati on the current politics of the day, 
Mr. Secretary Schurz expressed the hope 
that the constant and mischievous agita- 
tion of the Ohio school of Democrats for 
the destruction of the rational bank cur- 
rency and the substitution of greenbacks 
in its stead would, at least, serve one | 
good purpose. He thouzht it would at least 
convince ‘‘ every sensible man that, as long | 
as such a Government paper exists, the | 
agitation for an expansion of that currency | 
would never cease to disturb the public | 
mind, to threaten the maintenance of 
specie payments, to endanger tne public 
credit, and to undermine that foundation | 
upon which alone the business of the 
country can safely stand— a sound monetary 
system.”” As this was precisely the view 
which we have consistently taken in the 
present aspects of the currency issue, it 
gave ua pleasure to express our entire con- 
currence in the opinion of the Secretary 
under this head, and hence, when we were 
recently called to chronicle the result and 
point the moral of the late Ohio election, 
we expressed the hope that, with the pres- 
tige of their victory behind their backs, the 
Republican leaders would henceforth have 
the courage to advance to that higher 
ground on which alone they can maintain 
their position at the head of the sound- 
money column. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, as a member of the present Admin- 
istration, has already planted his feet on 
that higher ground, and he has planted 
them there with so little of hesitation and 
reserve that he makes bold to say that 
‘every sensible man” ought to Jearn from 
the Ohio agitators how to find the ground 
of safety from their assaults on the public 
credit, the stability of specie payments, and 
the healthful conditions of trade. He 
lamented that, in the present phases of our 
polities, “a class of well-meaning men, 
although in favor of honest money, had 
been affected by that sentimental idolatry 
of the greenback which has confused so 
many minds”; but he cherished the hope 
that even this class would now be convinced 
that, under our Constitution, as under every 
other Government in the world, ‘it is not 
a legitimate tunction of the Treasury De- 
partment to be a bank of issue.” 

The clearness and the emphasis with 
which the Secretary of the Interior has 
avowed his opinions under this head serve 
to set in only a clearer light the wide diver- 
geuce from them seen in the language held 
again and again by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to whom the people of the country 
are entitled to look as the exemplar and 
defender of the monetary opinions espoused 
by the Administration. As in Maine and 
in Ohio, so also in New York, when recently 
speaking to the merchants and business- 
men of the commercial metropolis, Mr. 
Sherman declares that he is in favor of re- 
taining the legal tender notes as a per- 
manent part of our paper circulation. His 
language on this point is as follows: 

“ The present volume of United States notes was 
issued during the war, and their issue and reissue 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court. We have 
had a weary struggic to bring them to the standard 
of coin. There let us rest. I, for one, am in favor 
of maintaining them in circulation, supported by 
an ample reserve in colin, but am equally in favor 
of allowing all other paper money w be issued by 


corporations under a law free and open to all, so 
that the business of banking will be like any vther 





|}as destined to ‘‘proclaim throughout the 





business of private life.” 
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We have no further animadversions to 
offer on what seems to us the inadequacy 
of the Secretary's logic and the untenability 
of his position. We have so repeatedly 
avowed our convictions on this topie that 
our readers do not need to be informed of 
the grounds on which we dissent from Mr. 
Sherman’s views, and on which we concur 
with those of Mr. Schurz. Sofarasitisa 
question of financial prudence, looking to 
the future, every consideration of political 
duty and of public safety seems to us to 
point in the direction indicated by the 
latter. 

It remains for us, however, to repeat that 
the Republican party is also pledged by 
considerations of political consistency and 
of good faith to set its face in the same di- 
rection, which is prescribed for it and for 
the country by the exigencies of a future 
that is close at hand. When it initiated and 


| adopted the legal tender policy in 1862, it 


distinctly announced that the policy was to 
be a temporary expedient, and that the 
greenbacks should be withdrawn and can- 


| celled at the earliest practicable day. Mr. 


Secretary Chase, in his Report of December, 


| 1862, while then renewing his recommen- 


dation of a system of national bank circu- 
lation, was careful to premise, with refer- 
ence to the legal tender notes in which that 
circulation was redeemable, that he did not 
propose any mere “ paper-money scheme, 
but, on the contrary, a series of measures 
looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 
and silver, as the only permanent basis, slan ard 
and measure of value recognized by the Constitu- 
tion.” Mr. E. G. Spaulding, of this State, 
who championed the legal tender policy in 
the House of Representatives in 1862, was 
emphatic to disclaim its lawfulness or ex- | 
pediency except as a ‘‘ war measure.”’ Em- 

inent Republican leaders in the Senate re- 
fused to accept iteven asa ‘*‘ war measure.” 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, denounced it as 
‘*a measure not blessed by one sound pre- 
cedent and damned by all.” Eminent Ke- 
publican leaders in the House of Represen- 
tatives were equally frank in_ their 
declarations against it. Mr. Roscoe Conk- 
ling, then a member of that branch of the 
National Legislature, protested against it | 


country a saturnalia of fraud and a carnival 
of rogues.” Mr. Sumner, speaking as a 
representative man of his party in both 
Houses of Congress. did not hesitate to say 
in the course of the legal tender debate, 
‘*‘We must all set our faces against any 
proposition like the present, except as a 
temporary expedient, rendered imperative 
by the exigency of the hour.” 

It is in such a policy—a policy initiated 
under such omens and with such protesta- 
tions—that Mr. Secretary Sherman would 
fain persuade us to ‘‘rest” If no dan- 
gers lay in the way along which the 
country is moving, shall it be said that no 
respect is due to the sacred promises and 
solemn engagements which were made 
when the policy was adopted? But the 
dangers incident to the permanent reten- 
tion of the legal tender currency are star- 
ing us in the face. Nothing but the veriest 
political optimism can hide them from 
the view of an intelligent observer. The 
fact that the greenbacksare to-day brought 
to a parity with coin does not neutralize 
their power to work mischief in the busi- 
ness and politics of the country—in the 
business of the country by helping to swell 
a needtess inflation of the currency, in the 
politics of the country by offering a per- 
petual lure to new and boundless spawns of 
paper money and of paper-money fanatics. 

And never will there be a juncture more 
propitious for the retirement of the green- 
backs than that with which the country is 
now favored by its abundant crops, and by 
the balance of trade which is pouring a 
steady stream of European gold into our 
laps. With this gold it would be easy to 
replace the legal-tender currency. And itis 
utterly idle and irrelevant to say that the 
Supreme Court may rid us of the legal- 
tender incubus in their forthcoming de- 
cision of the Butler-Chittenden case, when 
they will be called to pronounce on the 
eonstitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
legal-tender notes issued in time of peace, | 
without any exigency to be pleaded for | 
their necessity. The question in its present | 
aspect is one of public policy, and should | 
be adjudicated by the people through the | 
normal working of our political institu- | 
tions. To subject the Supreme Court to the | 
strain and tension of issues which can be | 
better adjusted by the ballot-box is to/} 
trifle with the public faith in the judicial 
impartiality of that tribunal, and is to sus- | 
pend on the hazards of the technical legal | 
mind a judgment which is fraught with | 
inconceivable possibilities of evil if there | 
should be a majority of one in the court 
favorable to the pretensions of the paper- 
money fanatics. 





THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 
HERE seems to be no doubt that the 
women and children at White’ River 
Agency were saved from deatin, at the time 
of the massacre of the agent and his as- 


sistants, by the intervention of a squaw 
named Susan, wife of Chief Johnson and a 





| quate appropriations made by Congress for 


sister of Ouray. The captives state that | 
she protected them at all times, even going 
into the Ute council—an unprecedented 
act for an Indian woman—and using her 
influence to secure their release. Subse- | 
quently, when the captives had been sur- | 
rendered to Commissioner Adams, and | 
transferred to the home of Chief Ouray, 
near Los Pinos, they were again indebted | 
to a squaw for friendly and kind-hearted | 
services. Miss Meeker, in her account, 
says they found the chief's home a most | 
delightful refuge—‘‘ carpets on the floor | 
and curtains on the windows, lamps on the | 
tables and stoves in the rooms, with fires 
burning.” The party, in reaching Alamosa, 
a railroad point, traveled 500 miles on 
stages and Indian ponies, over mountains 
covered with snow and alkali deserts, some 
of the women being only partially clad, and 
all being obliged at times to sleep on the 
bare ground, without shawls or blankets. 
The story of the captivity and rescue of 
the three women and their two children 
is one of the most thrilling of modern 
times, and is all the more so because of 
the touches of womanly heroism and sym- 
pathy and the stray glimpses of the better 
side of Indian life which illuminate it. 

As to the outcome of the Ute disturb- | 
ances, it is understood that, in the event of 
the non-surrender of the Indians who are 
responsible for the murders committed at 
White River, the troops will be ordered to 
proceed in the matter. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that hostilities may be avoided. In 
his annual report, just forwarded to Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant-general Sheridan ex- 
presses the conviction that Indian troubles 
that may hereafter occur will be due to a 
want of food or attempts to reduce the 
number and size of the reservations. He 
says that the beef ration now allowed the 
Indians is insufficient, owing to the inade- 





this purpose, and he adds. 


“It should be borne in mind that the vast coun- 
try lying between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains, Including Colorado and a portion of 
New Mexico, has been wrested from the Indians, 
and that the immense herds of game upon which 
these Indians formerly subsisied have, to a great 
extent, disappeared, and that nearly all the country 
mentioned is now given up to mining interests 
cattle ranches and general agriculture, and that 
the annual market value of the mineral and food 
supplies of this region agg: egates hundreds of miil- 
lions of dollars, it seems to me that such bene- 
ficial results as these should induce ‘ongress to 
furnish the poor people from whom this country 
has been taken with sufficient food to enable them 
to live without suffering the pangs of hunger. it 
should also be remembered that the Indian pos- 
sesses a nomadic stomach; and heretofore, simply 
by the pleasures of the chase, he was enabled to 
put hfs family beyond the possibility of a want of 
food ; and one can easily imagine bow exasperating 
it must be to a Warrior to find himself limited to a 
meagre ration of lexas beef, and to see his women 
and children suffering for food before his eyes.” 


General Sheridan also refers to the fre- 
quent removals of the Indians from the 
localities in which they were born and 
raised as another source of trouble. He 
has no doubt that the groundwork of the 
present Colorado trouble arises from a sus- 
picion on the part of the Indians that they 
are to be deprived of their homes by a con- 
centration in order to make fewer agencies 
There can be no doubt as to the essential 
correctness of these views, and it would 
seem that there should be no difficulty in so 
shaping the Government policy as to avuid 
in future all these causes of contention and 
bloodshed. 


FACTS OF FOSTAL PROGRESS, 


HE reduction of the rates of postage, 
first adupted by the efforts of Row- 
land Hill in England against all the oppo- 
sition of prescriptive prejudice and the 
solemn warnings of the profoundest finan- 
ciers, marked an epoch in the march of 
civilization. A moment's reflection will 
show what encrmous benefits it conferred. 
It reduced a luxury of the rich toan every- 
day comfort of the multitude. It madea 
cheap necessity of what had been a rare 
privilege. It shortened absence, it con- 
ferred the happiness of frequent commun- 
ion upon a myriad of homes; it quickened 
business in its every vein and artery; it 
caused in/elligence to speed faster and more 
often, a hundred-foid, from place to place; 
it brought the all-educating press within 
universal reach; it carried knowledge to 
the humblest door; it made closer every 
tie between man and man, family and 
family, and nation and nation. On the 
other hand, penny postage in its results, 
far from being an additional burden to 
governments, proved a pecuniary boon, 
and returned generous surpluses to the 








public cofters. Theloss on carrying a letter 
for a penny, which had been carried for a 
shilling, was far more than made up by the 
immense increase of correspondence; and 
as Hill proved that the cost of carrying a 
letter from end to end of the British isle | 
was only one-eighth of a penny, it only | 
needed a certain increase to set the balance 
on the profitable side. 

When statistics mark a dramatic advance 
in human progress they cease to be dry. 
There is a romance about the figures of the 
post-office which is so charged with sicnifi- | 
cance that even the veriest cynic’ might | 
well be thrilled. Inthe United States the 
postal progress of the past ninety years is 
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full of meaning. Under Washington there 
were seventy-five post-offices, a depart. 
mental revenue of $37,000, and postmasters 
salaried in aggregate by $8,000. Under 
Jackson the number of post-offices had in- 
creased to ten thousand, the revenue to two 
and a half millions, and the salaries to 
$800,000. Under Hayes we {ind that there 
are in existence no less than forty thousand 
post-offices; the Post Office Department's 
receipts are about $30,000,000, and its ex- 
penditures about $34,000,000. It is here to 
be observed that, as yet, our own post-office 
does not quite pay its way. The reason, 
however, is obvious. The long mail-routes, 
extending through vast and sparsely-settled 
districts, the immensity of the territory to 
be supplied with the mail, render the ex- 
pense of conducting the post-office enor- 
mous. Every year, however, reduces this 
disadvantage to less proportions; and long 
before the continent is entirely settled the 
postal revenue will surely exceed the expen- 
diture. In“right little. tight little’ England, 
every square mile of which is populated, 
the Government already receives a large 
surplus revenue from its post-office. The 
latest report gives the total expenditure of 
the English post office at about $20,000,000, 
and the total revenue at over $31,000,000, 
affording the Treasury a clear net income 
of over $11,000,000 a year. In every 
thickly-settled European country, where 
cheap postage has been adopted, the same 
result of an excess of revenue over expen- 
diture has been obtained. The financial 
wisdom of cheap postage has thus been 
amply established. 

But this is by no means the whole story 
of postal progress. Having been found a 
cheap and ready medium of letter and paper 
communication, the post-office has gradually 
added other precious conveniences to its 
original service, until it has become, to a 
large extent in this country and to a still 
larger in England, an invaluable machine 
in many branches of the business of life. 
It not only transmits money in cash with 
the safety that an insurance backed by the 
national treasury confers, but the post- 
offices honor drafts on each other by means 
of post-office orders; and post-office orders 
have not only become national, but inter- 
national. It faithfully carries through its 
mails parcels of almost every description, 
from braces of pistols to the rural-patched 
quilt. Indeed, rabbits, rats and bees, eges, 
pies and artificial teeth, tobacco and China 
ornaments have been known to be sent by 
post, and safely delivered. In England, the 
telegraph companies have been absorbed by 
the post-oflice, and telegraphic messages 
are sent at extremely cheap rates, while the 
revenue still exceeds the expenditure. The 
post-office rents private wires to individuals, 
and receives an income of $350,000 from 
this source alone. To the English post- 
office, also, have been attached savings 
banks for the benefit of the masses, and a 
most solid benefit itis. The money of the 
puur is absolutely safe in the postal banks, 
and the interest as sure as anything human 
can be. It is not unlikely that, in due 
time, the United States will follow the 
English example in the purchase of tele- 
graphs and the establishment of postal 
savings banks, as we did in adopting cheap 
postage. As it is, our post-office has made 
wonderful progress in its efficiency, the ex- 
tent and variety of its operations, and the 
benefits it has conferred on the whole 
people. 


EVENTS ABROAD. 


HE drift of British policy as to Afghan- 
istan is indicated in the statement of 

a Simla correspondent of a London jour- 
nal: ‘The idea must be abandoned that 
we intend to stand aloof from the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. It cannot be too 
soon published that we mean toe remain in 
the country.” As no intelligent observer 
ever suspected that the British had any 
other purpose than to ‘‘remain in the 
country,” this injunction would seem to 
be unnecessary; but it is notable as con- 
firming the expectation that Beaconsfie‘c 
would not stop short of the disintegration 
or the annexation of the subjugated 
country. A positive step in the direction 
of a continuous occupation has been taken 
by General Roberts, who, in a proclama- 
tion, announces that Cabul and other parts 
of the country will be subjected to a perma- 
nent British administration, and that while 
the ‘* people of the occupied districts will be 
treated with justice and benevolence,” al! 
offenders against that administration will 
be punished. One account says that, in 
pursuance of their new policy, the British 
will probably take possession of Herat. So 
far the population of Cabul has made no out- 
ward sign, but the calm is thought to be 
ominous, there being a deep secret hatred 
of British domination. There has been 
further fighting in some of the mountain 


| passes; but, militarily, the British are 


masters of the situation, 

The English Parliament has been further 
prorogued until the 19th of December, but 
there are those who still believe that an 
early dissolution cannot be avoided. 

tumors, indeed, prevailed last week that 
important changes in the Ministry are 
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probable, but these are without any ap- 
parent justification in existing facts, 

The Egyptian question comes to the 
front again in @ way that promises to 
seriously compromise the action of France 
and England in undertaking to settle the 
destinies of that misgoverned country in- 
dependently of the other Powers. Austria, 
in response to an application of the English 
and French commissioners, has refused the 
proffered control of the Egyptian finances, 
and insists that the commissioners’ opera- 
tions must be subordinated to the prior 
claims of creditors who hold mortgages on 
the estates surrendered by the Khédive's 
family to guarantee the recent Rothschild 
loan. As the Rothschild loan was negoti- 
ated with the aid of the French and English 
Governments, Austria’s opposition on this 
point really affects the whole question of 
European interference in Egypt. It is sus- 
pected that Germany coincides with the 
Austrian view, and if such shall prove to 
be the fact, the French and English Pre- 
miers will find themselves in a decidedly 
unpleasant “‘ fix,”’ and one which it will be 
difficult for them to explain satisfactorily 
to the masses of their countrymen. 

The speech of Emperor William at the 
opening of the Prussian Diet was notably 
free from political allusions. Indeed, it 
referred almost entirely to financial affairs 
and questions of internal improvement. 
The scheme for the purchase and adminis- 
tration of the railways by the State is to be 
carried out; the income tax will be reduced 
and an impost placed upon the retail brandy 
trade, and in order to cover the deficit 
which, in spite of proposed reforms, is re- 
garded as inevitable, a loan will be effected. 
A Bill will be introduced extending the 
jurisdiction and augmenting the powers of 
the Superior Department of the Admin- 
istration, in order to enable it to deal 
more thoroughly with the communistic 
and revolutionary elements which are still 
at work inthe Empire. There are intima- 


tions that England has become a party to | 


the arrangement between Germany and 
Austria, as against Russia, but there is no 
really authentic evidence that such is the 
fact. The circumstance that Emperor 
William last week entertained the Russian 
Grand Dukes Alexis and Paul at dinner is 
quoted as indicating that the Emperor per- 
sonally does not share the hostile feeling 
towards the Government of the Czar. 

While Germany and the Vatican have failed 
to arrive at any satisfactory arrangement, 
the latter is not idle in other directions. It 
is now seeking to effect an adjustment with 
the French Government by which the opera- 
tion of Clause Seven of the Ferry Bill will 
be restricted to the Jesuits. It is expected 
that the differences between the French 
Cabinet and the Senatorial Committee as 
to this Bill will be satisfatorily adjusted. 
There are hints that the Waddington Min- 
istry is not likely to survive coming agita- 
tions, and it is significant that Gambetta is 
quoted as hostile to its continuance. M. 
Humbert, the returned communist, has ac- 
cepted a candidature for the Chamber of 
Deputies. Twenty-six additional mayors 
have been dismissed by official decrees for 
participation in factious manifestations. It 
is announced that the entire Ministry will 
oppose plenary amnesty. 

There seems to be a possibility that the 
project for the abolition of slavery in Cuba 
will command the approval of the Spanish 
Cortes. The Ministry will propose the 
plan of the Minister of the Colonies at the 
coming session, and half of the Conservative 
party are already pledged to its support. 


The land agitation in Ireland con- 
tinues. Mr. Parnell, before coming to this 
country, will seek to interest some of 


the large English constituencies in an 
Irish National Land League, which is to be 
formed, with a central committee in Lon- 
don. Resolutions adopted at a large meet- 
ing of the Corporation of Dublin, asking 
the Government to alleviate the distress in 
Ireland and praying for the establishment 
of a peasant proprietary, will be forwarded 
to Lord Beaconsfield. 

M. de Lesseps does not abandon his 
canal project. In a recent lecture he an- 
nounced that he would start for Panama 
early in December. Cardinal Manning 
proposes to make another effort to secure 
the assent of the Vatican to his favorite 
scheme for effecting certain changes in the 
external organization of the Catholic 
Church in England, which, as he believes, 
would ‘‘ facilitate the return to Catholicism 
of an important group of English Protes- 
tants.” Austria, being unable to cover her 
financial deficit of $12,700,000 florins by in- 
creasing taxes, has been compelled to re- 
surt to secret loans. It is definitely an- 
nounced that unless the relations between 


England and Russia should become more | 


delicate, Count Schouvaloff will quit his 
post at London at the end of November, 
and retire for a time into private life. 
There have been further floods in Spain, in 
which many lives were lost and great 
damage done to property. 
statistics of the inundations in Murcia show 
that four-fifths of the arable land is ruined 
and 3,000 persons are missing. It is said 
that Mr. Langtry, the husband of ‘the 
Jersey Lily,” is considering the pro- 


The official | 
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priety of prosecuting other London society 
journals for publications affecting his wife. 


A DECIDED movement in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Senator Bayard as the Democratic 
candidate for President has set in 


Ohio election. Many of the leading Demo 
cratic journals favor the movement, declaring 
Mr. Bayard to be the most available candidate, 
both in point of character and ability and the 
soundness of his political opinions, who can 
possibly be named in the present crisis of the 
party history. Mr. Bayard’s disadvantage lies 
in the fact that he comes from a State whose 
vote counts practically nothing in the Elec 
toral College ; and, eminent as he deservedly is 
among our latter-day statesmen, it may be 
doubted whether he will be able to overcome 
this serious objection to his nomination in the 
minds of the party managers. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the San Francisco Bulle- 
tin, in a letter from Saratoga, refers somewhat 
unfairly to Mr. Frank Leslie’s Summer resi- 
dence at that place, alleging that it is in the 
hands of a receiver, etc.. and that it has met 
this fate because Mr. Leshe has indulged ina 
private race course, expensive stables, and 
similar luxuries. It is only necessary to say 
as to this that Mr. Leslie never owned a race- 
horse in his life, never had or aspired to have 
a racecourse; that Interlaken, his Summer 
home on Saratoga Lake, was occupied by him 
during the season just closed, and is not now 
or likely to be, in the hands of a receiver ; and 
that if the grounds look, as represented, 
“lonely and woebegone” without, the Bulletin 
correspondent would have found them bright 
with the glories of Autumn within, had he 
chosen to pull the latch-string and enter their 
precincts. 





Tue English author and advocate of trade 
| co-operation, Mr. George J. Holyoake, has sug- 
| gested to Secretary Evarts that great good 
would result from the publication by the Gov- 
ernment of a blue-book giving to Europeans 
| contemplating immigration to the United States 
| trustworthy information regarding the quality, 

price and accessibility of the public lands. A 
| great many publications of this sort are now 
| issued, but the information they furnish is 
frequently incorrect, and they do not command 
that degree of confidence which a Government 
publication would enjoy. The suggestion is 
certainly a timely one, and Mr. Evarts will, no 
doubt, give it the consideration to which it is 
entitled. The benefits which would result 
from giving an intelligent direction to incom- 
ing immigration of the better class are so ob- 
vious that it is surprising the Government 
has not long since assumed an active official 
supervision of the whole subject. 


Ir is said that, with a view of opening direct 
commercial intercourse with the Sandwich 
Islands, the Chinese Merchants’ Steamship 
Company, composed of merchants and manda- 
rins, is about to place a line of steamers on 
the route from China to Hawaii, to be followed 
by others to ply between those islands and 
San Francisco. The corporation named pos- 
sesses great wealth, and would prove a formi- 
dable competitor for the carrying-trade 
between the points in question. The project 
ors of the line allege that the only way to 
secure good treatment of emigrants en route to 
this country is to transport them in Chinese 
steamers, but they insist that emigration 
| should be absolutely free, and not forced, and 
that their main object in the proposed enter- 
prise is to promote commercial intercourse. 
|The undertaking is significant as illustrating 
| the extent to which contact with the outside 
| world has already broken down Chinese ex- 
clusiveness and introduced the spirit of enter- 
prise. 








Tue constitutionality of the Thurman Act 
having been affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
the railway corporations affected by it will 
not be able to postpone much longer an honest 
| compliance with its provisions. Up to this 
| time neither the Union nor the Central Pacific 

companies has paid anything into the Treasury 

under the requirements of this Act, but it is 
| stated that the Central will shortly pay over 
| about one million of dollars on account of the 
| sinking fund, and that the accounts of the 
Union Pacific will also be speedily adjusted. 
The latter company will not be required to 
make any cash payment of its proportionate 
share of net earnings to the Government at 
this time, there being enough money now due 
that company for Government transportation 
to meet the first installment, which would 
| otherwise have to be paid under the provi- 
sions of the Thurman Act. It isa point gained 
| to have secured a settlement of any sort with 
| these great corporations. 





Ir is said that Secretary Sherman will re- 
commend, in his annual report, the passage 
of a law enabling him to continue his refund- 
ing operations, by authorizing him to exchange 
four per cent. bonds for five or six per cent. 
bonds before their maturity. 
December, 1880, there will mature $18,415,000 
six per cent. bonds, and in 1881 five and six 
per cents, amounting to $773,706,700, This in- 
cludes the entire amount of the public debt 
which has not been refunded into four and 
four and one-half per cent. bonds. As these se- 
curities are now very nearly down to par in 
the market, it is believe’ that the passage of a 
Bill authorizing their redemption with four 
per cents. before their maturity would bring 
to the Treasury a large amount of them, with 
a corresponding saving in interest. Of course, 





among | 
Southern and Western Democrats since the | 


On the 3lst of 





this exchange could only be made at the option ] 


of the holders, as the Government cannot 
compel them to surrender their bonds until 
they mature, but a bill can be drawn so as to 
make it equally advantageous to the Govern 
ment and its bondholders to exchange th¢ 
sixes and fives for four per cents. 


| 
| 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Tue price of coal has been again advanced by 


| the large operator 


Tue annual report of Dr. W. W. Strew, the 


Medical Superintendent of the City Lunatic 
Asylum at Blackwell's Island, presents an inter- 
esting and valuable exposition of the work of 
this important public charity. During the last 
year, the total number of patients under treat 
ment in the Asylum was 1,797, of whom 204 
were discharged either entirely or partially 
recovered. The death rate among the inmates 
was extraordinarily low, and the sanitary con- 
dition of the institution appears to have been 
admirable throughout. Dr. Strew, in his re- 
port, calls especial attention to the fact that a 
benevolent lady of this city has interested her- 
self in procuring employment for cured and 
discharged patients who, after recovery. 
usually find it difficult to obtain situations, 
and expresses the hope that other friends of 
these unfortunate people will follow this laud- 
able example. The city is to be felicitated 
upon having at the head of this great institu- 
tion a gentleman so admirably qualified for the 
superintendency and so thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with its objects as Dr. Strew. 


Tue grain shipments from this port are 
truly enormous. For the five weeks ending 
October 25th, the shipments amounted to 
14,500,000 bushels of wheat, 10,800,000 bushels 
of corn, and 4,500,000 bushels of oats, barley 
andrye. Mr. E. H. Walker, the Statistician of 
the New York Produce Exchange shows by 
official figures that from the Ist of July to 
October 15th there were exported from the 
Atlantic shores 75,693,917 bushels of wheat; 
from San Francisco, 6,748,888 bushels, and 
from Portland, in Oregon, 197,964 bushels, 
making a total of 82,580,769 bushels. Mr. 
Walker, by way of illustrating the magnitude 
of the export, says that loading 400 bushels in 
a freight-car sixty feet long, the amount of 
wheat exported up to the time mentioned 
would require for its transportation 256,452 
cars, which, if made up in one continuous 
train, would extend 2,346 miles. If loaded in 
ships of 3,000 tons burden, it would require a 
fleet of 825 ships to convey the wheat alone 
across the ocean. He estimates also that this 
export of wheat has brought into this country 
in exchange for it, in gold or its equivalent, 
more than $100,000,000. He places the wheat 
crop of the country for 1879 at 425,000,000 
bushels, of which 250,000,000 will be needed 
for home purposes. 


OnE of the most elaborate and just reports 
of the Centennial Exhibition made by for- 
eigners was that of Mr. George Collins Levey, 
who was Secretary of the Victoria (South 
Australia) Commission to Philadelphia. Mr. 
Levey has just completed his report of the 

-aris Exposition of 1878, at which he ap- 
peared in the same capacity, and a copy of 
this work lies before us. It is a monument to 
Mr. Levey’s experience, taste and industry. A 
volume of more than five hundred pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, it is chiefly devoted to the 
consideration of labor-saving machinery and 
processes of importance to Australia. The 
colony of Victoria received from the Paris Ex- 
position ten gold, thirty-six silver, and forty- 
two bronze medals, besides thirty-four honor- 
ary mentions, in all 122 marks of distinction, 
excelling in this_respect every other British 
colony except Canada. Mr. Levey is now in 
this country en rouwle to England, where, and 
in the European countries, he is commissioned 
to arrange for exhibits at the International 
Exhibition to be held at Melbourne next year. 
Mr. Levey reports, as a result of the acquaint- 
ance formed with our antipodean relatives. 
that business relations have largely increased 
between Australia and the United States. 


Tue work on the Tehuantepec Railway 
across the isthmus of that name, by which a 
direct communication will be established 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, is reported to be making such satis- 
factory progress that its completion within 
three years is now assured. The route, which 
is 150 miles in length, runs through a healthy 
and fertile country, being lined on both sides 
with coffee plantations. The company engaged 
in the construction of the road receives a sub- 
sidy of $12,000 a mile from the State and a 
liberal grant of lands, besides ample land for 
wharves, docks, depots, etc., at each terminus. 
The cost of construction and equipment being 
$5,500,000, the direct outlay, less the cost sub- 
sidy, will be $3,750,000, which, with the road 
once in operation, will be fully covered by the 
cash value of the subsidies inland. There can 
be no doubt that the opening of this new route 
for commerce and travel between the Pacific 
and Atlantic, when accomplished, will be fol- 
lowed by important changes in the currents of 
trade, and a vast increase in the volume of in- 
terchanges. The road debouches into the Bay 
of Campeachy, about 110 miles below Vera 
Cruz, and will thus open a central avenue for 
the distribution of traffic through the most 
populous Mexican districts, covering an area 
of 84,307 square miles, while it will place the 
coffee and other products of the country within 
easy reach of American enterprise and capi- 
tal. As compared with the present ocean route 
by way of Panama, the distance will be short- 
ened by 3,000 miles, equal to twelve days, and 
should the Florida ship-canal be built, two 
days more will be gained between the two 
oceans. The enterprise will owe its success 
to Boston capital, and it is likely to justify in 
its result all the confident anticipations of its 
promoters. 





Ir is denied that General Paine will retire from 
the office of Commissioner of Patents. 


Tue President has fixed upon the 27th of No- 
vember as National Thankgiving Day. 

Five men were killed by a fire-damp explosion 
at Mill Creek colliery, at Mill Creek, Pa., November 2d. 


A. H. Srrovse, a drygoods merchant of St. 
Paul, Mino., bus failed, owing about $60,000 in New 
York 

ALL quarantine regulations at Memphis have 
been abolished, and the Committee of Safety has dis- 
banded. 

Tue corner-stone of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milwaukee was laid, October 30th, by the Ma- 
sonic Iraternity. 


Ong hundred buildings in the business part of 
the town of Parker, Pa, were destroyed by fire October 
30th; loss $300,000, 


Tue wind attained a velocity of 132 miles an 
hour on Mount Wasbipgton, October 29th, being accom- 
panied by a beavy fall of snow. 


Tue National Academy of Sciences held its 
semi-annual meeting in this city last week. A large 
number of interesting papers were read, 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury has advertised 
for the Government for $10,000,000 worth of six per 
cent. iplerest-bearing United States bonds. 


ComPTROLLER Knox proposes to enforce the law 
which forbids banks to certily checks when the money 
for the checks is not actually on deposit. 


Cuier Ovray has consented to the punishment 
of the offending Utes, and the appointment of a commis- 
fo. of investigation bas been recommended. 


Tue Rev. Dr. T. A. Starkey, of St. Paul's 
Church, Paterson, was, on October 30th, elected Bishop 
of the Protestant Ep:scopal Diocese of Northeru New 
Jersey. 


Tue public-debt statement shows a decrease of 
$10,352,906 during October. The Treasury now holds 
$363,097 400 im United States bonds to secure bank cir- 
culation. 

Tue San Francisco Grand Jury have found a 
true vill of assault with intent to murder against Charles 
De Young, of the Chronicle, based on his assault on Rev. 
L S. Kal'och. 

A ConrEDERATE monument was uuvailed at 
Macon, Ga, October 29th, in the presence of 25,000 per- 
sons. There was a fine military pageant in convection 
with the unvailing. 


Tue National Fair at Washington was opened 
October 28th with a process on four miles long. The art 
and mechanical displays are excellent, and the attend- 
ance has been large. 


Mrs. Lounssury,-of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been acquitted on the charge o! murdering her busband, 
a clergyman, on account of insanity, and she will be sent 
to the State Asylum at Middletown. 


Unitep States Commissioner S. D. Maruer, 
who bas been prominent in the suppression of illicit 
distilleries, bas been indicted at Nashville for presenting 
fraudulent accounts for payment by the Government. 


Captain WILtiams was arraigned before the 
Police Board last week on the charge of clubbing Charics 
W. Smith, in Madison Square. The case is not yet con- 
cluded. An indictment was also found against him by 
the Grand Jury. 

Five counterfeiters, who had been sentenced by 
the United States Courts for passing bogus money, es- 
caped from Ludlow Street Jail, in this city, on the night 
of October 3lst, by making ropes of blankets and letting 
themselves down from the windows of their cells, 


Generat Grant arrived at Omaha November 
Ist, on his way East, having last week visited the sunny 
regions of Montana and Colorado, He was everywhere 
recejved with enthusiasm. President Hayes has invited 
General Grant to be his guest when he visits Washington. 


Secretary Evarts last week visited the birth- 
place of Washington on Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, for the purpose of looking over the 
grounds with a view of selecting a suitable spot for a 
monument. An old-fashioned brick chimney is all that 
is left to mark the house in which Wash:ngton outgrew 
pinatores, 

Tue report of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office Department shows that the aciual cost of 
the postal service to the general treasury for the fiscal year 
was only $3,031,455, nearly $1,600,000 less than the 
preceding year. The total revenues of the department 
were $30,041,982, an increase of $764,465, and the total 
expenses $33,073,437, a decrease of $1,091,647. 


Ovr foreign trade continues to show a heavy 
balance in favor of the United States. During Septem. 
ber our exports exceeded the imports by $20,620,087, 
this being also almost the identical figure for the month 
of September a year age. For the whole year ending 
September 30th, the United States shipped to foreign 
countries $256,846,277 worth of products in excess of 
the value of goods imported, For the previous year the 
difference was a little larger, the excess of exports being 
$294,913,337. 

Foreign. 


Tue Princess Louise will sail for Quebec, after 
concluding her English visit, on January 22d. 


Dr. Frrevpero, Imperial Secretary of State 
for Justice, bas been appointed Prussian Minister of 
Justice. 

Tue Peace Congress at Naples broke up in con- 
fusion owing to the opposition of a section to the object 
of the congress. 

Sir Austen Layarp, the British Ambassador, 
will shortly send a note to the Porte insisting on reforms 
in Asiatic Turkey. 

E.xven prisoners have been executed for pars 
ticipation in the massacre of the British Embassy at Ca- 
bul, and sixty persons have been examined since the 
trials began. 

Kino Grorcs, of Greece, in a speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies last week, said that the negotia- 
tions between Greece and Turkey were progressing to a 
tavorable couclusion. 


Tus Dominion Government has received a peti- 
tion from the British Columbians praying that.a clause 
be inserted in Government contracts for the construction 
of railways in British Columbia prohibiting the employ- 
ment of Chinese labor. 

Mr. Macpvonaxp, Special Agent of the United 
States Post Office Department, now in Paris, has agreed 
with the French Ministry upon the principal bssis of an 
understanding for the exchange of postal n on y orderg 
between France and the United States. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign 
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FRANCE.— INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF FRANCOIS ARAGO AT PERPIGNAN. 
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"RANCE.— LAUNCH OF THE GREAT IRONCLAD ‘* ADMIRAL 
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RUSSIA,— BURNING OF THE VILLAGE OF IRCOUSK, SIBERIA. 
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EXPLOSION ON A 
TUGBOAT. 
HE boiler of the tug. 
poat Daniel Brown, 
a vessel so old that there 
js no record of the date 
or place of launching in 
the Custom House, ex- 
ploded on Wednesday 
morning, October 28th, 
at Pier 49, East Rver. 
Her captain was employ- 
ed to tow the German 
| park Augustine Kobbe to 
the Clinton Street dry- 
dock for repairs. The 
! tug and the bark reached 
| Pier No. 49, East River, 
safely, and the tug, 
moored alongside the 
larger vessel, was slowly 
rounding the pier head, 
when an explosion oc- 
curred that demolished 
the tug, the bow of which 
was lifted upward by 
the tremendous force, 
and when it was possible 
to see the remainder of 
her, she was swept clean 
to the keel and was 
settling forward. She sank 
infive minutes. A number 
of bouatmeu put out, and 
Coon, the engineer, and 
Stewart, the cook, were 
picked up. Stewart was 
uninjured, and Coon had 
his face lacerated. His 
legs were bruised, and 
he was taken to tlhe 
Chambers Street Hos;- 
pital. Search was made 
for Van Aikin and Havi- 
Jand, a deckhand, and the 
fireman, but no trace of 
them was found. The ex- 
plosion threw about 150 
feet of hose used to wash 
down the decks of the 
tug on to the topgallant 
yard of the bark, and on 
her decks and on the 
pier were picked up four 
jron flues, a cut-off, a 
brass steam-whistle, and 
fragments of iron. 

In the judgment of an 
expert the flues were 
badly put in, only a thin 
ridge holding them in 
the base and cap of the 
boiler. The same av- 
thority gave as the cause of the explosion the 
giving way of the cap of the boiler. 
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A NEW BURGLAR’S IMPLEMENT. 


N several burglaries recently committed in this 
city, all the houses were entered in exactly the 
same manner, viz., by prying off the bars in front of 
the rear basement-windows. One of the burglars 
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NEW BURGLAR’S LEVER FOR FORCING WINDOW-BARS. 


——s 





when arrested had in his possession an instrument 
for rendering ordinary window-bars utterly vain 
protections. This is something new to the police. 
It consists of a hollow bar of steel about five inches 
long, in the ends of which are fitted screws working 
i Opposite directions, with a groove in each head 
to fit a window-bar. Around the circumference of 





THE DENTAPHONE.— SEE PAGE 179. 


the hollow bar and in its middle are four holes, into 
tach of which fits a lever afoot long. When the 
lever turns the hollow cylinder the screws press 
outwards with tremendous force and pry the bars 
ftom their sockets. 


THE MONSTER FOSSIL SHARK 
(CARCHARODON) 
Or TERTIARY PERIOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HE sketch of a monster fossil shark on this page 
is a restoration of the white shark of the South 
Carolina tertiary period, and is restored as accu- 
Tately as peniibls from the existing genus, Car- 
tharias lamia. The tossil specimen belonged to 
the sub-genus Carcharodor. In 1876, Mr. @. Fred. 
Holder, in charge of an expedition from the New 
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NEW YORK CITY.— EXPLOSION OF THE BOILER OF THE TUG-BOAT ‘*‘ DANIEL BROWN”? AT PIER 49, EAST RIVER, OCTOBER 29TH. 








Hunter adds: ‘‘ The tos 
sil shark, if bearing the 
same proportion to the 
teeth, must have been 
over sixty feet long.” 
The fossil tooth used in 
Sir John’s comparison 
was from the miocene 
tertiary formations of 
Malta, and was a third 
smaller than the largest 
found in America. Protes+ 
sor Agassiz made similar 
comparisons with like re+ 
sults. The teeth, although 
having lain untold ages 
under ground, still in 
many cases retain their 
beautiful polish, and the 
fine serrations of the 
trenchant edges are as 
pertect as when first de- 
posited. If a longitudinal 
section is removed from 
one of the basal angles, 
the thin layer of enamel- 
ed dentine will be found 
intact. In the fossil shark’s 
tooth, or glosso petra, 
this enamel is composed 
of animal substance and 
calcareous earth, and is 
nearly in the same quan- 
lity as the recent, but 
the central part of the 
tooth has its animal sub- 
stance in a state of mucus 
interspersed in the cal- 
careous matter. ‘The 
teeth were fo: merly found 
in great numbers by Pro- 
fessor Holms near Char- 
leston, 8. C., and a fine 
collection ot them, show- 
ing the different species, 
can be seen in the Geo- 
jogical Hall of the Ma- 
seum of Natural History, 
Central Park. 


A MARINE SAFETY 


SIGNAL. 
Oe BARKER, a 
tor of 


well-known naviga- 
New York, has 
perfected a system by 
which signals may be 
made in foggy weather 
and at night with cer- 
tainty, and by which two 


vessels meeting each 
other on the high seas 


York Aquarium, captured a large white shark near ) and could easily have held a horse and cart in their ; might not only learn of each other’s presence, but 


Pilottown, St. Johns River, Florida. Every attempt | 


was made to bring it to New York, without suc- 
cess, owing to the lateness of the season. It was 
over seventeen feet long and of this same genus 





capacious maws. Dr, Sir John Hunter, of the Col- 


lege of Physicians and Surgeons, London, in describ- 
ing a — of medium size, says, ‘‘ The length 
ase of this tooth, from 
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VIRGINIA.—THE TOMB OF MAJOR WILLIAM GOOCH AT YORKTOWN,— SEE PAGE 179. 


(Carcharvas), and a distant relative, as it were, of 
our subject. The jaw was preserved, and as the 
dentition was the same, the comparison as to size 
was made from this, and by placing the fossil teeth 
in the same relative position as those in the jaw of 
the existing Carcharias, we have a monster nearly 
one hundred feet long. To give a clearer idea, some 
of them may have reached a length of over 150 feet, 


megalodon ( Agassiz), is four inches eight lines, that 
ot the longest ot its sides, five inches ten lines; with 
it is placed a tooth of an unusually large specimen 
of the largest known living species of Carcharias 
(or Florida specimen), the length of the base of 
which is one inch eight lines, and that of the longest 
of its sides two inches three lines. ‘This tooth is 
from a shark about twenty feet long.”’ Sir John 


be apprised of the course euch was steering, and 
thus be enabled to avoid collision. His machine, 
as at present arranged, makes eight signals, giving 
& separate signal for every four points of the com 
pass, On the top of the machine is a circular 
dial-plate divided into eighths; each division re- 
resents four points of the compass; that is, 
veginning at north, the first division to the right 
represents any course from north to northeast; the 
next one any course from northeast to east—these 











AN IMPROVED FOG-HORN, 


courses being plainly lettered on the dial-plate. An 
arrow indicator revolves around the plate, and 
when the point of the arrow is placed, say at the 
north point of the compass, the machine is then 
ready to signal that the vessel is steering on some 
course between north and northeast, and so for the 
other courses. The indicator is easily and swiftly 
changed at will to any new course desired. 

The signals on steamers will be given by the 





SOUTH CAROLINA — MONSTER FOSSIL SHARK OF THE TERTIARY PERIOD..—- FROM A SKETCH BY C,. FRED. HOLDER, 
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steam-whistle: on sailing-vessels by a fog-horn at 
tached to the machine. The signals are as follows, 
viz: For any course between north and northeast, 
one long sound and two short ones; nort! east to 
east, one long sound and three short; easttosouth- 
east, one long sound, followed by a snort one ar d 
another long one; southeast to south, one long 
sound, two short ones and another long one; sou 

to southwest, two short sounds and one long; 
southwest to west, three short sounds and one long 3 
west to northwest, one short sound, followed by a 
long one and another short one; 
north, four short sounds. ‘Ihus every course sig- 
naled from north to south and having any easting 
in it begins with a long blast, and every signal from 
north to south having any westing in it he ins with 
a short blast. Since in every course there is either 
easting or westing, excepting due n rit and south, 
the master of a ship may know at once which side 
of the polar line a ship is approaciinyz, and the sub- 
sequent sounds tell him almost her exact course. 





A GENTEEL COMEDY. 


T was a warm and sunny afternoon, carly 


in a certain September, that the subject of 


this memoir, with admiration in his eyes 
and adoration in his heart, sat upon the deck 
of an outward-bound ocean steamer. watching 
a group of three persons W ho stood near the 
port railing. The group c nsisted of a young 
girl, an elderly gentleman, evidently her 
father, and a_ bushy-bearded, low-browed 
younger man, whose attentions to the young 
lady, and his generally idiotic behavior, de- 
clared him to be her lover. In five minutes 
1 had learned to hate him with all the ferocity 
of which my nature was capable. 

The girl—how shall I describe her — her 
deep, brown, lustrous eyes, her soft, rippling 
hair, her white teeth, her peachy tints, her 
red, ripe, sensuous lips, her clear, sweet ex- 
hilarating laugh? Before we had reached 
the Narrows, | had become fascinated in a 
manner that I cannot describe. We had not 
passed Sandy Hook before I knew that, though 
I had not exchanged a word with her, I was 
madly, hopelessly, irresponsibly in love. 

I was then a steady-going bachelor of thirty- 
two, not much given to romance or to undue 
admiration of the gentler sex. In fact, I had 
rather prided myself upon my callosity in that 
respect. Love, I had argued, was a plant of 
slow growth, requiring to be well watered and 
carefully nurtured, and when full grown was 
not half so vigorous an affair as pocts and sen- 
timental novelists would have us believe. As 
for love at first sight, it was an impossibility. 
If I ever fell in love, I would do so calmly and 
deliberately, and after the most mature con- 
sideration. Such were the theories with which 
1 had set foot upon that fateful steamer, 
and now, before | had lost sight of my native 
shores, I had bundled them all together and 
pitched them overboard without hesitation or 
regret. 

The lady seemed by intuition to know that 
my steadfast gaze was fixed upon her, for she 
suddenly turned her head and bent her brown 
eyes upon mine. For one brief second | 
looked into their beautiful liquid depths. Then 
she turned quickly away, and a vivid blush 
mantled her cheek, as though she had almost 
read my thoughts. 1 felt my blood leap and 
my heart beat faster. 

It was not the last time that her eyes met 
mine, for, as 1 sat there, again and again she 
glanced at me, and once eyed me for several 
seconds curiously, until my veins seemed filled 
with wine and my very soul all aglow. 

“ Cost what it will, I will speak to her,’ I 
thought ; and I had not long to wait for an op- 
portunity, for scarcely had I formed the reso- 
lution before her handkerchief, which had lain 
idly in her lap, was caught by a sudden puff 
of wind, and blown straight towards me. With 
a spring I caught it as it was flying over the 
starboard rail. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, as I returned it 
to her. 

That was all, but it was enough. I had 
touched her hand ; she had spoken to me ; she 
had even smiled upon me, and I walked away 
with a happiness in my heart that made me 
feel as if treading on air. 

A new delight awaited me when I found 
that evening that her seat at table was to 
be next to mine. The elderly father sat upon 
her right and [ upon her left, but, somewhat 
to my surprise, the low-browed young gentle- 
man was several seats removed, and occupied 
a place nearly opposite mine, whence he 
glowered at me in the-most truculent manner. 
She floated into the dining-saloon in a cloudy 
dress ‘of dark and diaphanous material. 
through which the perfect contour of her 
arms and the marble loveliness of her shoul- 
ders were well, though modestly, displayed. 

My attentions that evening were chiefly 
confined to passing the salt and the butter, but 
the next morning my opportunity arrived. An 
easterly wind had set in during the night, and 
the ship was tolerably steady, but neither of 
the two gentlemen I have mentioned made his 
appearance at the breakfast table. and. in fact. 
the elder remained invisible until we were 
within three days of Queenstown. The young 
lady, however, was in her place, and ate with 
an appetite that set sea-sickness at defiance. 

“ You are accustomed to ocean traveling P?” 
I ventured to remark, in my most insinuating 
tones. 

“Oh. no, sir. This is the first time we have 
ever been across.” 

“Indeed! And you are not afraid of sea- 
sickness ?” 

“J have not been ill yet, but poor Colonel 
Kilgore, I hear, is quite sick this morning.% 

* Colonel Kilgore ?”’ 

“Yes, the gentleman who sits opposite you, 
whom you saw with us yesterday.” 

“Ah! He is an old friend of yours?’ I 
asked, rather savagely. 

“ Oh, no, indeed.” she replied, with a little 
laugh “We only met him on the steamer. 
He helped us about our baggage, and was so 
kind. He is in the British army, I believe. He 
gave me his card.” 
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‘One cannot be too careful in respect toac 
quaintances formed while traveling,” I ob 
served, gloomily. 

Her brown eves opened wide as she looked 
up in my face, while the shadow of a smile 
came into the corners of her red mouth in an 
swer to this brilliant remark. Its absurdity 
struck me when too late to rectify my blunder 
and I burst into langhter, in which she joined, 
and displayed her white even teeth and her 
dimples, until I could scarcely resist the 
temptation to kiss her then and there. We got 
on famously after that, and I gave her my 
card, upon a duplicate of which she wrote, in 
a neat. clear hand, her name, “Clara Ber- 
trand.’ 

After that morning I was at her side almost 
constantly, whenever she appeared either in 
the cabins or on deck. The only exceptions 
were when the villainous Kilgore was pres- 
ent. That individual made his appearance on 
the third day,and I will give him credit for 
as good taste as my own, for he seemed as 
desperately in love with Miss Bertrand as I. 
In fact, we each recognized in the other a 
rival. and our hatred for each other soon be- 
came equaled only by its common adoration 
for its cause. 

We had an unusually smooth sea during the 
entire voyage, and for the greater portion of 
the time the nights were moonlit. Such op- 
portunities for quict (éle-d-(ées on deck, under 
the stars, were not to be neglected, and we 
had not been four days out betore Kilgore and 
I learned how to improve them. As _ for 
Miss Bertrand. she bestowed herself upon 
both of us with pretty equally divided atten 
tion, keeping us in tow like a couple of 
sculpins on a double-hooked line. 

This would not last long.and I realized that, 
at most, only eight days of this happy, delicious 
existence was allotted to me, half of which 
was already gone. Love makes rapid strides 
when time pursues. And so. one night, I kissed 
her. I don’t know exactly how it came about. 
Miss Bertrand had come on deck for a little 
fresh air before retiring to bed. I had been 
pacing the deck for an hour, hoping for her 
appearance, and when at last she appeared in 
the companionway. I was at her side in an in- 
stant. The colonel, strange to say, was no- 
where to be seen. We strolled forward, and 
stopped in the shadow of the great smoke- 
stack, and stood looking over the rail at the 
heaving, phosphorescent sea. What I said I 
know not, but | tried to tell her of my love for 
her. As I spoke, softly and tenderly as lovers 
do, I felt, or thought I felt, her little form 
nestle closer to my side. I looked down into 
the beautiful eyes, which met mine, full of a 
tender radiance. And then—I could not help 
it—I bent suddenly and pressed my burning 
lips upon her mouth. 

With a quick scream she sprang from me 
and fled towards the cabin. Almost at the 
same moment the stalwart form of Kilgore 
emerged from the shadows near by. I passed 
him without condescending to speak to him, 
and followed Miss Bertrand, but when I 
reached the saloon she had disappeared, and 
there was nothing left for me to do but to seek 
my own room to brood over my vexation and 
disappointment. 

In about an hour I had so far succeeded in 
calming my feelings as to commence prepara- 
tions for going to bed, when I was startled by 
a sharp rap at the door. 

The immediate and natural effect of this 
peremptory summons was the opening of the 
door and the entrance of a tall, stout indivi- 
dual, with a fierce, black mustache and a very 
red face, which imparted to his general ap- 
pearance an aspect of great ferocity. This 
gentleman closed the door behind him, and, 
drawing himself up until he looked at least 
two inches taller than before, exclaimed, in a 
voice like the roar of an African lion : 

“Mr. Bangs, I believe ?” 

“That is my name, sir,” ] replied, motioning 
him to be seated. 

“Ahem! My name, sor, is Gilhooly—Cap- 
tain Gilhooly, of the British arrmy. I have 
the honor to be the bearer of a communica- 
tion from my friend, Colonel Kilgore.” 

“T think I have seen you in Colonel Kil- 
gore’s company,” I replied. “What is the 
communication?” 

He drew from his pocket an envelope and 
handed it to me in silence. I opened it, and 
had the pleasure of perusing the following 
epistle : 

“Mr. B. Banas—Sir: Immediately upon re- 
ceiving this message you will please inform 
me. through my friend, Captain Gilhooly, at 
what time and place, upon this ship, you will 
meet me for the purpose of giving me that 
satisfaction which, as a gentleman, I have a 
right to demand. 

“Sir, a cowardly apology or evasion will 
not be entertained. Unless your answer is 
prompt and to the purpose. I will not only 
cowhide you in public, but will post you as a 
poltroon in all parts of the ship. 

“TI beg further to inform you that there will 
be no necessity for you to further intrude 
upon the society of Miss Bertrand, your atten- 
tions to that lady being as offensive in the eyes 
of the other passengers as you are contempti- 
ble. WELLINGTON KiLGore.”’ 

Concealing the inward agitation which this 
bloodthirsty effusion naturally prodiced, I 
tossed the paper carelessly upon the table. and, 
assuming a ferocity of manner which entirely 
put Gilhooly’s own in the shade, I roared : 

“So! This fellow wants me to fight him, 
does he ?” 

“Sir,” returned the captain, “ my friend 
will make you fight him.” 

“ Make me !"’ I exclaimed, striking the table 
with my fist with such force as would have 
knocked it down had it not been fastened to 
the partition. “ Make me! It is J, sir, who 
will compel him. I have been thirsting for 
that red nosed loafer’s blood ever since I came 
on board. Make me, indeed !” 

Captain Gilhooly seemed somewhat im- 
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pressed by this style of talk, and I therefore 
continued it. 

“T had resolved, sir. never 
duel. ‘The last one 


again to fight a 
in which 1 took part was 
that unfortunate affair with General Poppoff, 
of which you have probably heard. I had 
already killed his five brothers in as many 
different duels, and when his young widow 
became insane through grief, and drowned 
herself and her two children, I vowed never 
again to cause the death of a fellow-creature 
upon the field of honor. Please excuse my 
emotion, sir,’ I said, brushing away an imag 
inary tear. “1 have fought many other duels, 
in all of which I have invariably grassed my 
man, but not one of them caused me so much 
regret as the last. However, sir,” I resumed, 
again kindling to wrath, “ since this contempt 
ible puppy has had the impertinence to chal- 
lenge me, and as a duel on shipboard would be 
somewhat of a novelty, I will meet him when- 
ever and wherever he likes.” 

“ Then, sir,” said Captain Gilhooly, “ if you 
will be kind enough to refer me to your 
friend, we will settle the preliminaries at 
once.” 

“T have no friend on board,’ I replied. “In 
such a small matter, why not determine the 
details ourselves ?”’ 

“That will be quite satisfactory,” replied 
the captain, graciously. ‘Suppose, then, we 
fix the time for to-morrow?” 

“TI would prefer to-night,’ 1 said, with a 
yawn. “That will give me to-morrow to at- 
tend to more important matters.’ 

The captain looked at me in amazement, and 
said, quite deferentially : 

“ Very well, sor. Suppose we say midnight. 
Now, as to the place ?” 

“That is perfectly indifferent to me,’’ I re- 
plied. “I will meet the fellow anywhere he 
chooses, between the boiler-room and the 
masthead.” 

“T would, then, suggest the colonel’s own 
stateroom. It is in a retired part of the ship, 
and quite large enough for our purpose. The 


you.’ 

“Oh, hang the weapons!” I exclaimed. 
“Take any weapon you like. I am familiar 
with all kinds, from bowie-knives to artillery.” 

“Shall we say pistols, then ?’’ mildly inquired 
Captain Gilhooly. 

“If you like.” I replied, “ though you could 
scarcely make a worse choice for your friend. 
I’m in unusually good practice just now.” 

“As the space is limited. perhaps, as you 
are familiar with all weapons, cavalry swords 
would be better,” suggested the captain. 

* Say swords, then,” I replied. 
immaterial to me.” 

“Then, as all the preliminaries are now 
settled,” said the captain, moving towards the 
door, “I will take my leave. We will meet 
in Colonel Kilgore’s stateroom at midnight. I 
have two very good sabres, with which the 
colonel and IT often practice.” 

“Very well,” said I.‘ I shall look forward 
to the pleasure to-morrow of seeing your 
friend’s ugly carcass sewed up in a hammock 
and shotinto the sea. Good-evening, sir.” 

AsLaptain Gilhooly closed the door behind 
him, I threw myself upon my berth and buried 
my fingers in my hair. A cold perspiration 
broke out all over me. I had got myself into 
a fine fix. Here was I,a quiet, inoffensive 
gentleman, who. prior to commencing this un- 
lucky voyage, had led the most unobtrusive 
and harmless existence in the world, become, 
in the brief space of four days. madly in love, 
the rival of a bloodthirsty British cavalry col- 
onel, and the principal in a duel. What the 
deuce was I todo? What the deuce should I 
do? Ihad never fought a duel in my life. I 
never had fired off a pistol more than six 
times, and. if my memory served me, I had 
not, on either of those occasions, succeeded in 
hitting anything. As to cavalry sabres, 1 
scarcely knew one when I saw it. We were 
fifteen hundred miles from the nearest land. I 
‘could not run away, that was clear. If I met 
t this ferocious monster, with his horribly sug- 

gestive name—Kilgore—and undertook to 
fight him on his own ground, with his own 
professional weapon, he would certainly 
“wing” me, if he did not kill me outright. and 
I would be laid up for the remainder of the 
voyage, and thus debarred from all further 
intercourse with Miss Bertrand, whom the 
colonel would have all to himself. If I failed 
to appear at the time and place appointed. I 
would be published as a coward, and would 
be lost in Miss Bertrand’s estimation for ever 
Worst of all was the thought that already I 
had offended her past all forgiveness. 

But—ah! A happy thought! The duel 
could be stopped by the officers of the ship. I 
would write an anonymous letter to the cap- 
tain of the steamer, informing him of the pro- 
jected meeting. By that means my reputation 
for courage would be sustained, and no bodily 
harm would occur to any one. I jumped up 
with the greatest alacrity and got out my 
writing materials. There was no time to be 
lost. In ten minutes I had indited my brief 
epistle, and was on my way to the main deck. 

All was quiet above. The passengers had 
mostly retired to rest. On the bridge an officer 
paced silently to and fro, and the ship rolled 
easily over the long. regular swell. The deck- 
watch were forward, on the forecastle From 
the window of the captain's room a light 
streamed forth, and, stealing softly aft, I saw 
him at his table, bending over a chart. | 
dexterously shied my letter through the win- 
dow, and hastily retreated to the cabin. On 
my way down the staircase I met Kilgore 
coming up. I passed him with a contemptuous 
stare, and made my way to my own room. 

So far all was well. At twelve o'clock I 
knocked at the door of Colonel Kilgore’s room 

—No. 45—and was admitted by Captain Gil- 
hooly. ‘ Kilgore was there, dressed omy in 
his shirt and pantaloons. I nodded to him 
grimly, and, seating myself. began to whistle 
while I took off my boots. 
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‘*These are the tools,’ said Gilhooly. pro 
ducing an enormous pair of cavalry sabres, 
and laying them on the table. “ They've an 
edge like a razor.”’ 

I glanced at them carelessly. “ Shall we lock 
the door?” I asked. 

** By no means,” exclaimed the colonel, start 
ing forward, hastily. “This must not look 
like a secret assassination. This is not 
to be ashamed of.” 

* (Quite right,” I said, feeling much relieved 
‘T would preter the door closed, but not 
locked.” 

To tell the truth I began to feel no little 
anxiety. Ifthe duel was to be interrupted it was 
high time the interruption took place. If the 
captain had read my letter, where was he? 

**Choose your weapons, gintlemin,”’ said 
Gilhooly, and I stepped forward and selected 
one with much apparent care. The colonel 
having taken the other, the valiant Gilhooly 
placed us in position and retired to a corner 
out of harm's way. 

* Now, then,” said he, “at the word three 
you will begin ; one—two——” but he had no 
opportunity to proceed further, for the door 
was thrown suddenly open, and a quarter- 
master appeared, followed by two of the cabin 
stewards. In an instant we were disarmed 
and the sabres were confiscated. 

“Gentlemen,” said the quartermaster, “ this 
cannot be permitted.” 

Kilgore was perfectly frantic with rage and 
disappointment, struggling and fighting with 
the stewards for the possession of his weapon. 
Not to be behindhand in that sort of thing, I 
stamped and raved like a maniac. In fact, I 
created such a disturbance, that the officer 
and Gilhooly finally forcibly ejected me from 
the room, which was precisely what I chiefly 
desired, and then I made my way to my own 
quarters, filling the air with threats of venge- 
ance on our arrival in Liverpool. 

I was not long in discovering, next morn 
ing, that the news of our bloodless encounter 
had spread all over the ship. The ladies 
smiled approvingly when I made my appear 
ance, and several of the gentlemen came 
forward and shook hands with me. Colonel 
Kilgore was no less a hero, and held for half 
an hour a separate levée of his own. 1 looked 
anxiously around for Miss Bertrand, but she 
did not appear at breakfast. At luncheon- 
time, however, she entered the dining saloon, 
looking. if possible, more ravishingly and be- 
witchingly beautiful than ever. 

“Can you forgive me?” I whispered, when 
she had taken her usual seat beside me. 

“A woman can forgive almost anything to a 
brave man,” she replied. “Have you not 
risked your life for my sake?” 

“A mere trifle,” Isaid. * To have died for 
you would have been——”’ but a look in the 
brown eyes checked me. To make love ata 
luncheon table. ina room full of people, would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. The 
passengers were nearly all in their places, 
the stewards were behind our chairs, and 
Colonel Kilgore was savagely eying us oppo 
site. At that moment a diversion was caused 
by the unexpected entrance of Mr. Bertrand, 
who had hitherto been invisible since the com- 
mencement of the voyage. He was very red 
in the face, and was holding his sides as 
though in exquisite pain. He staggered towards 
the table, and holding to the back of his chair, 
cried out, between explosions of laughter : 

“Tt's the biggest—ha, ha, ha—thing 1 ever 
heard of in my life. Ho, ho—-such a jo hoke! 
The captain told the first officer, and he—he, 
he-e-e—told me. Colonel Kilgore, here. chal- 
lenges a man to fight a duel—ha !—and then— 
oh, dear me—sends to the captain of the ship 
and gets him to prevent it!” 

“Jt is false, sir!” roared Kilgore. springing 
to his feet, in which action he was followed by 
Captain Gilhooly. 

“No, it isn’t,” returned the old gentleman ; 
“you gave a dollar to Jim, the steward, here. to 
inform the captain that a duel was going to be 
fought in your room, and—he!—the captain 
made him tell who sent him, and he said it was 
you.” 

The excitement produced by this announce- 
ment was intense. Jim, the steward, disap- 
peared in the direction of the pantry. The 
gentlemen looked at Kilgore with undisguised 
contempt, while the ladies smiled upon me 
more sweetly than ever. In the roar of laugh- 
ter which followed. the colonel and the valiant 
Gilhooly rushed from the cabin and were seen 
no more. For the moment I scarcely knew 
whether most to pity the unfortunate Kilgore 
or to despise his dastardly cowardice. Mr. 
Bertrand went into fresh convulsions, while 
the look that I received from the brown orbs 
at my side convinced me that Clara Bertrand 
was from that hour my own. 

“But that isn’t all,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, when quiet was somewhat restored. 
“T have here a document—he, he !—a most re- 
markable document, that was received by the 
saptain last evening. It was tossed in at his 
stateroom window. I borrowed it to read to 
you—he, he-e-e! Here it is: 


“Sm: You will doubtless be much surprised 
at the sul-stance of, and the manner of receiv- 
ing, this letter ; but as a passenger on this 
vessel I deem it my duty to acquaint you with 
the fact that to-night, at midnight, two of your 
passengers propose to meet in mortal combat 
in Stateroom 45. 1 call upon you, sir. as com- 
mander of this ship. to take such measures as, 
in your judgment, are necessary to prevent 
the shedding of blood. Any attempt to ascer- 
tain the name of the writer of this communi- 
vation will be useless. Yours truly, 

” 


“ 


hing 


“ Now, here,” continued the old gentleman, 
“is where the—the—oh, dear !—the joke comes 
in. It purports to be anonymous, but the 
writer forgot himself. and signed his name at 
the bottom-— B. Pangs !’”’ 

“It is a lie!” I exclaimed, jumping up. 
‘that is not my handwriting !’’—but Miss Ber- 
trand had taken the lettcr from her father’s 
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hand, and drawing my written card from her 
pocket, calmly compared the two. I saw in- 
stantly that all was over. and in the storm of 
hisses which ensued. I sneaked out of the cabin 
looking back, as I reached the door. at the 
beautiful Miss Bertrand, who sat stomly re- 
rarding me with a most contemptuous curl to 
her red lip. 

Yes. it was all over 1 kept my room during 
the remainder of the voyage. solaced only by 
the reflection that Kilgore was in the same 
predicament as myself. 1 resolved to leave | 
the ship at Queenstown, and didso. | was not 
surprised, when I came on deck in that har- 
bor, to find that Kilgore was also going ashore 
there. Just before going over the side, I 
found time to say a few words to Miss Ber- 
trand. who stood on the deck, watching the 
disembarkation of the mails and passengers. 
She did not turn away trom me, and, as she 
was standing somewhatapart from the others, 
I ventured to approach her. 

“Miss Bertrand,” I said, “I know that I | 
have forfeited your esteem for ever , but you 
will remember that several nights since I told 
you that I loved you. You said you could for- 
give me for my imprudence on that occasion, 
and I have since had an eager hope that— 
that——” 

“You must not say such things to me,” she 
said, piteously. “ What have I done to give 
you cause? Don’t, don't!” 

* You have done nothing,’ I said. “ except | 
to be what nature made you—the most beau 
tiful woman | ever saw. Clara Bertrand, I 
will never give you up. I will yet show to 
you that I am not the coward that circum- 
stances secm to prove me. At least give me 
leave to see you again, in whatever quarter of | 
the world you may be. Although I have 
made myself so ridiculous in his eyes, I am | 
sure your father does not dislike me.” 

The beautiful eyes opened wide, and their 
owner gazed at me in astonishment. 

*I do not understand you,” she said. 
father is dead. What do you mean ?”’ 

“Can it be that I have been mistaken ?” IJ 
replied. “I supposed that Mr. Bertrand, the 
gentleman with whom you are traveling, was 
your father. Ah, your uncle, perhaps?” 

The bewitching face broke into dimples,and 
from between the pearly teeth camea burst of 
clear, ringing laughter, as melodious as asilver 
bell. 

“This is too ridiculous,” she said. ‘“ Poor 
Colonel Kilgore has been laboring under the 
same mistake Mr. Bertrand—the gentleman 
with whom I am traveling—is my husband !”’ 
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ATTACHING THE SUSPENDERS TO THE 
EAST RIVER BRIDGE CABLES, 
HE decision of the courts compelling the City of 
New York to contribute her share of the ex- 
penses of the East River Bridge, according to the 
terms of-the charter, has Jed to a vigorous resump- 
tion of work, which will be maintained throughout 
the Winter. At present the men are engaged in 
placing in position the suspenders which are to eup- 
port the roadway. There will be thirteen suspend- 
ers on each of the four cabies on each side of both 
towers, making 204, all of which will be put up 
during the Winter. The longest measure 128 feet, 
These suspenders are of steel wire rope, made 
by the Joln A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 1% inches 
in diameter, with a socket at each end. The upper 
socket is fastened by means ot a bolt 1% inches 
in diameter to a band of wrought-iron five inches 
wide and five-eighths of an inch thick, which is 
bolted to the cable. Atthe lower end of the sus- 
penders are two bolts 14% inches in diameter, 
through cast-iron sockets, by which to attach the 
beams to the suspenders, Aiter the beams are in 
place, the trusses will be erected. The thirteen 
suspenders to be placed this Winter will extend 
nearly 100 feet from the piers, The cables are to 
be swayed thirteen feet nearer together than they 
are now, the outer ones being brougtit sixand one- 
half feet nearer the centre. A strain of twenty-two 
tons will be required to draw them together. They 
will then be connected at intervals with wire-rope 
stays. If all the work that is now laid out is ac- 
complished, about 100 feet of the superstructure on 
each side of both piers will be completed by Spring, 
except the flooring plank. 


SENATOR BLAINE AT COOPER 
INSTITUTE. 

‘ie recent political canvass in this State was 

marked by an energy and vigor which were 
scarcely anticipated at the time the nominations 
were made by the respective parties. On the part 
of the Republicans the campaign was especially 
earnest, the managers being stimulated by the party 
successes elsewhere, and hy the divisions in the 
Democratic ranks, to an extraordinary expenditure 
of effort, in the hope that by securing the control of 
the State administration the battle of next year 
would be more easily and certainly won. The 
Democratic canvass was less ostentatious in the way 
of large and imposing public meetings, and there 
were ‘ewer Democrats than Republicans of national | 
reputation on the stump; but the work performed | 
quietly and unobtrusively was, perhaps, quite as 
eflective as that of ther antagonists. Among the 
distinguished gentlemen who participated in the Re- | 
publican canvass, we may name Senator Blaine, | 
Senator Conkiing, Secretaries Evarts and Sherman, 
Generals J. A. Garfield and Joseph KR. Hawley, 
Governor-elect Charles Foster of Ohio, ex-Secre 
tury Boutwell, United States Senator Allison, Fred- | 
erick Douglass, ex-Speaker Galusha A. Grow, and | 
others scarcely less prominent; and at the hands | 
of gentlemen so able and so familiar with affairs 
the discussions of public questions were. of course, | 
exceptionally able, although naturally colored, | 
more or less, by partisan bias. 

The tinal and most impressive demonstration of 
the kepublicans in this city was made at Cooper | 
Institute on the evening of October 30th. ‘Ihe 
meeting was held in pursuance of a call issued by a 
large number of prominent merchants, and was 
composed largely of persons interested in mercan 
tile pursuits and the substantial business interests 
o! the metropolis. Mr. Elliot C. Cowdin presided, 
and on the platform, every available inch of which 
was occupied, were General Chester A. Arthur, 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee ; Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, ex-Minister to England; Ee. W. 
Stoughton, ex-Minister to Russia: Murat Halstead. 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial, the Hon, 
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Simon B. Chittender, John D. Lawson, Thomas C, 
Acton, William Laimbeer, Postmaster James and L. 
Brad ord Prince, Chief Justice of New Mexico. The 
event of the evening was a speech by Senator 
Blaine, who was indeed, the hero and the attrac- 
tion of the occasion. When he came forward, upon 
the announcement of the chairman, the audience 
rose in a body and saluted him w:th cheers and the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of welcome, which 
only subsided when the Senator, with a wave of his 
His speech, which 
occupied nearly two hours in its delivery, was a 
brilliant exposition of the record of the Republican 
Party as Le understood it, and Afforded the keenest 
enjoyment to the vast audience to which it was ad 

dressed. Mr. Blaine is in some respects a speaker 
of unusual power. He has a voice of rare quality— 
clear, ringing and magnetic. His manner is easy, 
natural, and always evenly poised. He never 
strains after effect, but goes to the marrow of his 
subject in close, incisive sentences which some- 
times compress a whole history into a single phrase. 
He has a happy faculty of dropping, occasiona ly, 
into colloqnialisms, which add very much to the in- 
terest and charm of his speeches. Few men have 
greater breadth and versatility than he; and this 
was well illustrated in his Cooper Institute speech, 
in which he discussed the gravest questions in such 
a way that any youth of ordinary intelligence could 
understand him, any banker or financier could be 
interested and editied, and any one, man or woman, 
educated or uneducated, could be instructed as 
well as entertained. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
Hon. S. B Chittenden, Murat Halstead and Hon. L. 
Bradford Prince. Atter the adjournment, Senator 
Blaine found himself the centre of a levée on the 


| platform, hundreds of gentlemen coming torward 
| to shake hands with him. 





AN ANCIENT TOMB AT YORKIOWN, 
VIRGINIA. 

N a recent description in our columns of the old 

town of Yorktown, Va., reference was made to 
the ruins of the church, or temple, from which 
Temple Farm, the scene of important historical 
incidents, derives its name. Of this little church 
nothing now remains but the outlines of the foun- 
dation-walls and a solitary tomb, the slab of which 
is imbedded in the roots and trunk of a catalpa- 
tree. This tomb conceals the ashes of one whose 
family name has been familiar in Virginia annals. 
The inscription is partly defaced, but sufficient of it 
remains to indicate its spirit and significance, as 
follows: 


“‘ Major William Gooch, ot His —— 
— Dyed October 29th, 1653, 
Within this tomb there doth remain 
No shape but substanc> tiue 
ltself though young in years but —— 
Yet grac’d with virtuous moral! and — 
The church from him did good pa 
In counsel rare fit to adorn a ——”’ 


We give an illustration of this ancient tomb on 
page 177. 


THE DENTAPHONE 
HEARING THROUGH THE TEETH. 


HE dentaphone is a new invention whereby the 
i deafand the partially deaf are enabled to hear 
tlrough the medium of the teeth. In the ordinary 
process of hearing, the sound-vibrations in the 
atmosphere impinge on the drum of the ear and set it 
in vibration. This vibration is then conveyed along 
a chain of bones in the middle ear, and finally com- 
municated to a thin membrane which divides the 
middle from the internal chambers of the ear. Be- 
hind this membrane is the liquid contained in the 
internal ear, and flvating in this liquid are the fine 
filaments of the auditory nerve. Of course the 
vibrations communicated to the membrane from the 
chain of bones in the middle ear are from the mem- 
brane imparted to the liquid, and by it to the audi- 
tory nerve, thus constituting the sensation of hear- 


ng. 

The dentaphone is a chambered box, in size and 
shape much like an old-fashioned silver watch, and 
weighs about an ounce anda half, In the box is 
secured a delicate vibrating diaphragm, and the 
material and mode of securing this diaphragm, to- 
gether with the size and shape of the chambers, 
constitute the effectiveness of the instrument, and 
have been determined by experiment. On the sur- 
face of the diaphragm strike the sound-vibrations of 
the atmosphere and set it in motion, just as they 
would set in motion the drum of the healthy ear. 
These vibrations are imparted to the mouthpiece 
in contact with the teeth of the upper jaw; trom 
the teeth they travel through the bones of the face 
and head (not through the nerves of the teeth, as 
some physicians and pseudo-scientists have sup- 
posed—for tie nerves of the teeth can no more con- 
duct sound-vibrations than tie nerves of the hands 
and arms can conduct light vibrations), and finally 
are communicated to the liquid in the internal ear, 
From this liquid, of course, they are imparted to 
the filainents of the auditory nerve. In short, then, 
the success of the dentaplione depends on the fact 
that by it the sound-vibrations reaches the auditory 
nerve, not through the diseased outer and middle 
ear, but by another channel through the solid bony 
framework of the face and skull. It has long been 
known that certain sounds, sach as the ticking of a 
watch held between the teeth, tle beating of a 
pump-piston in an engine, when a rod of wood ex- 
tended irom the outside of the engine to the teeth 
o! the listener, etc., etc., could be readily heard 
throngh the bones o! the face and head, but it was 
not until the invention of the dentaphone that the 
fact was demonstrated that the delicate modula 
tions of the human voice could be so conveyed. 
However, the phonograph and the teleptione have 


| made itclear to the unscientific that the finest tones 
and modulations of the voice, and all the varying 
| notes of the opera, are no more nor Jess than me- 


chanical effects produced in the atmosphere, and 
capable of being recorded, or transmitted and re- 
produced. 

In experiments with the deaf and dumb it was 
found that many could hear sounds through the 
dentay hone and repeated them with fair success. 
Many are of opinion, from the experiments made in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere, that the dentaphone wili 
be used to educate the deaf and dumb to hear and 
A priori, we would be in- 
duced to say that on congenital mutes. where there 
is no paralysis of the audi'ory nerve, the denta- 
phone will be successfully used in educating the 
deal and dumb. In the case of the deat its efficiency 
is beyond al! question, and it has the unquali'ied 
indorsement of leading journals in whose offices 
experiments and tests were conducted. The mode 
of action of the dentaphone iliustrates the evolution 
ot the special senses trom an original simple sense 
of touch, and the instrument is aiso considered by 
physicians as likely to be of service in diagnoses of 


diseases of the ear. The American Dentaphone 
Company of Cincinnati publish a tree pamphlet con 
taining a full description of the dentaphone. ‘The 
invention is the work of a well-known scientific 
gentleman of that city. 








THE LATE UTE OUTBREAK AND 
MASSACRE. 

HE publication of the personal narratives of 
Mrs. N. C. Meeker and her daughter Josephine 
during their captivity, after the assault by the Ute 
Ingians upon the White River Agency, forms 3 
most thrilling sequel to the story of this remark 
able outbreak. The end is not yet. General Adams 
succeeded in obtaining the release of the captive 
women and children as a preliminary to peace, but 
the Government sturdily insists that the Utes must 
deliver the murderers of Agent Meeker to the 
troops before any propositions will be considered. 
In the meantime it will be interesting to our readers 
to study portraits of the leaders of the tribe and the 
instigators of the massacre. 
Ouray, the chief of all the branches of the Ute 
tribe, is one of the most intelligent ot red men. He 
is a firm friend of the whites, and it was svulely 
through his interference that the revolting Indians 
halted in their march of murder and retrained from 
further violence. He has visited Washington three 
times, and, having learned to read and write, was 
in the habit of communicating his wants and 
grievances direct to General Grant when Presi- 
dent. Douglass is the chief of the White River branch 
of the tribe, and had frequently professed peace. 
Immediately after the outbreak at this agency last 
Summer, Lieutenant C, A. H. McCauley, of the Third 
Cavalry, proceeded thither and made a treaty with 
these Indians, at which time Douglass presented 
him the photograph from which our engraving is 
made, with the request that it be sent to the * Great 
Father”? with the message that Douglass would al- 
ways be a good friend of the white man. ‘The last 
letter written by Mr. Meeker before his death was 
to Major Thornburgh, dated one o'clock, September 
29th, three hours after the attack had commenced 
and Thornburgh’s death, stating that ‘all was 
quiet at the agency and that Douglass had the 
United States flag flying above his house.’”? The 
last authentic accounts state that Douglass took no 
part in the fight, and that he was guarding 
Mrs. Meeker and the other women trom injury. 
It will surprise many who have had faith in the 
fidelity of Douglass to read Miss Meeker's assertions 
of his treachery and brutality as detailed in her 
narrative. Jack, to whose camp Mrs. Price and 
her children were conveyed, alter the captives were 
separated, is one of the war chiefs of the White 
River band, and is supposed to have been one of 
the leaders inthe attack at the agency. He isnext 
in rank to Douglass, and is noted for his shrewdness 
and cunning. 

Another ringleader, doubtless, was Colorow, no- 
torious in Colorado and the upper Ute country as 
a bad Indian, whose conduct was so cowardly that 
his own branch had deposed and superseded him as 
chief. Both Mrs. and Miss Meeker speak in the 
highest praise of Chief Ouray, his wife, and John- 
son, and his wife Susan, who is Ouray’s sister. Dur- 
ing one of the councils of war, while the captives 
were on the march, Susan burst suddenly into the 
centre of the circle of Indians who were about de- 
ciding to hold the prisoners as hostages for the 
murderers of the agent, and demanded that the 
captives be set free, war or no war. Her brother, 
Ouray, she said, had orderedit and they must obey. 
This is supposed to be the first instance where a 
squaw has taken any part in an Indian war council. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


A Novel Engineering Feat. 


A peculiarity of the bridge recently completed over 
the Rance River near Dinan, France, to accommodate the 
Cherbourg and Brest Railroad, is that the great span, 
314 feet long and weighing over 200 tons, was con. 
structed on the land and projected to its place on the 
abutments by means of twelve monster windlasses. 


The Destruction of Ircousk. 

The town of Ircousk, or Irkutsk, as some geographers 
spell it, which, so far back as the 25th of June, was de. 
stroyed by fire, is situated on the banks of the river 
Angara, close to the lake Baikal, from whence the An- 
gara flows in a northwesterly direction to join the waters 
of the Yenisei, which afterwards find their way into the 
Arctic Ocean. Fresh fires quickly broke out in various 
parts of the town as one was extinguished, and several 
explosions of mineral oil occurred, adding fresh vigor 
to the flames, and it seemed at one time as if nothing 
would be left but a smoldering heap of ruins. But, 
after burnivg for more than twenty-four hours, the 
flames were eventually got under, but more than a third 
of the town was then in ashes, The fire is supposed to 
have been of Nihilist origin. 

The Arago Statue, 

A statue of Francois Arago was inaugurated at Per. 
pignan, on September 21st, the same day that one was 
uncovered at Montbellard to the memory of Colonel 
Deufert-Rochereau, the defender of Belfort in the 
Franco-Prussian War, The discourses over the Arago 
Statue were pronounced by M. Jansen, in behalf of the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Bregnet for the Bureau of 
Longitude, and MM. Paul Bert and Jules Ferry for 
France and Public Instruction. In the evening the 
town was brightly illumined, artificial fires were 
exhibited, and military concerts given. 


Launching of the French Ironclad 
* Admiral Duperré.” 


The Admiral Duperré, an ironclad of the first-class in 
the French navy was launched at Toulon on the 12th of 
September last. She is the largest vessel in the French 
fleet—her dimensions, the thickness of her armor, the 
power of her guns, are equal in every respect to the 
English Jnflexible, and the Italian Duilio and Dandalo 
But whilst these Jatter vessels are only protected by 
a shot shield, midships, the Admiral Duperré is en. 
veloped ‘mn mail from her cutwater to her stern post 
The bridge is protected in such a manner as to be im- 
pervious to the heaviest projectile that can be launched 
azainst it, and is placed at an elevation above the 
thickest armor-plating in the ship. Her extremities are 
divided into a number of bombproof compartments and 
protected by iron * padding,’’ which has been tested to 
resist the impact of the heaviest artillery afloat. Her 
construction is analagous to that of the most recently 
launched English ironclad, but is of a more solid and 
shot-resisting nature. She is completely built of steel, 
with the exception of the keel, the stern post and the 
plating of the car?ne which are of iron. She is registered 
at 10,457 tons 


Autumn Review of the Danish Army. 


The visit to her home of the Princess of Wales was 
happily timed so as to enable her to witness the Autumo 
manceuvres o! the Danish Army which were beld on a 





plain near Copenhagen. The Princess and her suite, 


with members of the Royal family, were driven to the 
spot in a court-carriage, while the King with a brilliant 
staff of native and foreign officers, all bandsumely 
mounted, nearly eurrounded her carriage. 


The Surrender of Cetewayo, 


Great excitement prevailed in the British camp at 
Ulundi on the arrival of the captive King, who came in 
in the manner depicted in the sketch about 10 a. m., on 
the 31st of August. He went into a tent placed for him 
by Sir Garnet’s staff camp, but Sir Garnet did not inter- 
view the King himself, Cetewayo, after having rested 
and eaten food, left in an ambulance at 2 Pp, m for 
Pietermaritzburg, the party in charge of Captain Poole, 
R.A Abn escort of Lonsdale’s Horse accompanied, 
under Captain Ulick de Berg. Cetewayo had a long pri- 
vaie interview with John Dunn, in whom he appeared 
to have full confidence. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Japanese are about to take measures to 
stop the exportation of silkworm eggs. 


—Tue official statistics of the recent inunda- 
tions in Murcia, Spain, show that four-fifths of the ara- 
ble land is ruined and 3,000 persons are missing. 


—A LiveLy immigration to this country from 
the vicinity of Genoa ia said to be going on. On one day 
recently 1,000 persons leit, and on the next day 1,200. 


—Tue annual congress of German authors in 
session at Dresden bas instituted a tribunal of arbitra. 
tion for the purpose of settling all difficulties relating to 
literary property. 


—Ercury sculptors have responded to the invi- 
tation of the Municipal Council of Paris to compete, with 
designs, for a statue of the Republic to adorn one of the 
squares of the city. 


—Rvssta has more sheep than any other coun- 
try in Europe, but of late tho number has declined, as 
more land is being put under grain crops, and hence a 
decline in wool export. 


—Or 2,504,967 shares of stocks of all kind on 
the New York Stock Exchange only 550,552 shares pay 
dividends—the remainder representing property whose 
value lies in the future, 


—Teramsters along the Gila River, Arizona, 
complain of the large herds of wild camels that have of 
late taken possession of the main roadg, to the conster- 
nation of horses and mules. 


—WIneE-MAKING in Australia is becoming an 
important industry, and some think will, in the course 
of time, rival the trade of some European countries The 
total yield this season is estimated at 390,000 gallons. 


—TueE Government of Peru is + as likely 
to accept a proposition from Mr. John D. Meiggs for the 
completion of the famous Oroya Railroad to the Cerro de 
Pasco, and the drainage of the great silver mines at that 
place. 

— Tuere was a slight increase in the registered 
tonnage of American vessels during the last fiscal year 
The estimated increase ip the tonnage of steam veesels 
was 844 per cent, and in that of sailing vessels a less 
proportion. 


—lIr is becoming a fashion in Europe to travel 
in private railroad cars. The Baroness N. de Rothschild 
owns one that cost $20,000, and the Countess Potocka 
has ordered one at $25,000. These vehicles are smaller 
than American cars, but are very elegant, 


—Sr. Lovis is now shipping bottled beer in 
bond to various foreign points. The tax paid by the 
brewers of that city has increased $62,997.36, repre- 
senting at 9244 cents per barrel over 68,000 barrels in- 
crease in the nine months ending September 30th. 


—Ir is estimated that the production of silk 
manulactures in Paterson this year will reach fully 
$10,000,000. The weekly consumption of raw silk is 
estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 pounds, and between 
9,000 and 10,000 persons are engaged in the industry. 


—A VELOCIPEDE race was run recently round 
the Lake of Geneva’ The distance, 106 miles, was done 
by the winnerin 10:41, which, considering the hiily 
character of a great part of the road, and that -a strong 
north wind was blowing at the time, is regarded as a 
very creditable achievement. 


—New Co.uzce, Oxford, celebrated on October 
14th its five bundredth anniversary by displaying its 
noble chapel, restored as nearly as possible to the form 
its founder intended it to bear. A bigh-pitched oak 
roof replaces the plaster ceiling which has offended so 
many generations of wsthetic visitors, 


—MonTENEGRO is a unique country in regard to 
its postal business, Until lately the mails were not sent 
to any of the cities or villages, but every citizen had to 
go for bis letters to the capital, Cettinje. There has now 
been establisbed a postal department, and the mail is 
sent from Cettinje to four other cities The mail 
carriers travel to these four cities on foot three t'mes 
weekly. 

—Tue Gothard Tunnel is now within 850 
metres of completion, though some considerable time 
must necessarily elapse thereafter before it can be 
opened for traffic. One of the first uses to which the 
passage will be put will be to unite Goeschenen and 
Avrole by an underground wire, obviating the frequent 
interruption of telegraphic communication by storms 
and avalanches. 


—Tue American Isabella grape planted in 
Wirtemberg, Germany, grows with extraordinary luxuri- 
ance, and, during the present season, in which the Ger- 
man vineyards are generally in rather a poor condition, 
this is about the only vine that bears abundant fruit. The 
United States sends cheese and beef to England, and 
grapes and lager beer to Germany. It remains now that 
they should furnish wines to France. 


—A REVELATION has been made in Hong Kong 
of a system of human slavery. Raids have been maie 
by desperadoes among the villages of the mainland, and 
young girls have been captured and brought to Kong 
Kong and sold. The discovery was made through a 
proclamation offering a reward for a runaway slave-girl 
fourteen years of age. The operations of slave.traders 
are very extensive, reaching even to Japan. 


—A LARGE pottery firm in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, which does a large trade with this country, has 
decided to remove its seat of manufacture across the 
water with a view o! locating in Philadelphia’ Arrange. 
ments are now being made to close up the home works, 
and the workmen are preparing to settle in a new land. 
The party will, in all probability, arrive here before 
Christmas. Several other owners of potteries are con- 
sidering the desirability of permanently setthag in the 
United States. 

—Tue cholera is rapidly subsiding in Japan. 
Official returns show upwards of 150,000 cases since the 
outbreak in April, and 85,000 deaths. The suppression 
is now attributed to the energetic efforts of the Govern. 
ment and the unprecedented expenditures for sanitary 
purposes. The authorities claim that if their endeavors 
had been seconded, instead of openly opposed, by the 
European representatives, the epidemic would have been 
under control two months ago, and probably thousands 





of lives saved. 
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NEW YORK.—THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE— WORKMEN ATTACHING TH SUSPENDERS TO THE GREAT CABLES FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE ROADWAY, 
See Pace 179. 
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A CAPRICE. 
MIGHT have won that love as sweetest prize, 
You offered me in passion uncontrolled; 
But, like a beggar with averted eyes, 
Who passes beeding not the seattered gold, 
I went my way, unconscious of your pain, 
Lured by illusive dreams and fancies vain, 


You held unto my parched and trembling lips, 
A chalice burping with a hope divine; 

But no love’s light shone through my soul’s eclipse, 
I did not taste the rare, consoling wine, 

While, thirst-consumed, to arid goals I went, 

Filled with the poisons of my discontent. 


This was your thought, oh, woman! you did not know 
How it delighted my imperious pride, 
To see your maddening loveiiness bend low 
And crave my love; ever ungratified 
Merely to rob you of your lifelong peace, 
And please an idle whim, an hours’ caprice! 
F. 


THE 


8. SaLTvus. 


‘*WE PARTED BY RIVER- 
SIDE.” 

ANNAH’S STORY—A MAD MARRIAGE 

THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 


CHAPTER IT. 


FT\UEY are driving back to the city again, 
Doctor Dean and Mr. Chesterleigh, 
through the golden Summer sunlight, 

and as they go dashing along swiftly as the 

thorough-bred bays can carry them, the 
doctor's mind is troubled by some disagree- 
able thoughts. 

‘*T have known Earl Chesterleigh ever since 
he was a toddling boy in short frocks, and 
never before in all my life have I seen him so 
painfully embarrassed, so utterly ill at ease, 
and so relieved to go, and yet so more than 
eager to remain in ladies’ society as he was a 
few moments ago,” he muses, feeling strangely 
annoyed. “He himself was the one to pro- 
pose our going ; but it was idle talk. for I saw, 
plainly enough, the look of keen disappoint- 
ment in his eyes when I showed my willing- 
ness to depart, and no one opposed our going. 
Why this was so [ cannot think, unless 
Well, a handsome young man like himself, who 
has laughed in the sunlight all his life, and has 
roamed in every land and soil, a bidden guest 
at table of royalty, and has lived like a prince 
all his days, does not blush up to his ears and 
over them, and stammer and look away, and 
fuss uneasily with his hat, and, worse than all 
the rest, thank a lady with his soul in his eyes, 
because she decides to nurse his child and 
accept his money—he does not, I think, do 
these things for nothing. Nobody knows that 
better than I do. Iam an old man. and have 
had millions of opportunities for studying that 
greatest of all mysteries—human nature ; and 
so, I think, a man does not do these stupid 
things unless —unless he is going to make a con- 
summate ass of himself. In the depths of my 
prophetic soul, I believe he has done that al- 
ready. 1 believe that he has fallen in love 
at first sight with Annah, and the thought 
troubles me excessively. I regret that I in- 
troduced them, and I am filled with dreadful 
forebodings. How will it end, 1 wonder iy 

“ By Jove, doctor, what a beautiful woman 
she is!’ exclaimed the young man, suddenly, 
breaking in on that person’s unpleasant 
reverie, like a thunder-clap. 

“Which? Who? Oh, the lady we have 
just passed ! So she is, so she is, my boy. 
Handsomest lady in town to-day,” replies the 
doctor, in an off-hand way, affecting not to 
understand. 

Earl Chesterleigh throws back his bonny, 
dark head and laughs a merry, boyish sort of 
a laugh. 

“ What a stupid oid party it is, to be sure! I 
was not referring to the lady we just passed. 
I—! was speaking of Mrs. Waters,” he says, 
with considerable hesitation, pulling his silky 
brown mustache in rather an uneasy, em- 
barrassed way. 

“Mrs. Waters, eh? Oh, well, yes, Mrs. 
Waters is a pretty woman, too, I must admit,” 
replies Doctor Dean, indifferently, making a 
mental resolve that this foolish young man 
shall have no encouragement from him. 

“ Pretty, doctor. Pardon me, pretty is not the 
word. She is simply beautiful! I never saw 
such superb eyes before—never! They are 
like some rare, blue jewels, and her mouth— 
ah, her mouth is sweeter than a flower, and 
her voice is like soft music heard at night——”’ 

* Look here, Earl, do you think it is be- 
coming of you to sit here and rave over an- 
other woman's charms like that—you, a mar- 
ried man and the father of a handsome son? 
By the Lord Harry, no, it isn’t. And just 
have the goodness to qzit it, will you? I’ve 
heard enough!” exclaimed the doctor,sharply, 
losing patience. 

Over the young man’s handsome face a swift 
dark-red runs, up to the very roots of his 
leaf-brown hair even. He flashes a furious look 
at the speaker, gnaws his under lip for a mo- 
ment, then laughs again. But this time it is 
forced and harsh, and the merriment is gone 
out of it. 

** What do you mean by speaking to me like 
that, doctor?’ he bursts forth, in rather an 
aggressive voice. “I’m no boy, and am I 
never to see anything beautiful in the world 
again —am I to become deaf and dumb and 
biind. simply because I am unfortunately a 
married man, and the ‘ father of a handsome 
boy’? Hang it, man, I haven’t lost my senses 
it lam married, thank the gods! And what's 
more I don’t intend to either, if I can help it. 
What a knight of the woeful countenance you 
are! In heaven’s name, what are you so solemn 
about?” and he ceases speaking, and regards 
lis old friend with wide, surprised eyes. 

His anger has suddenly vanished. He is his 
own gracious, smiling, courteous self again; 
s0 the doctor resolves to say what is in his 
iuind at once, without more ado. 

Earl | have always shown myself to bea 
frrend of yours. have I not’ Indeed, since the 

death of your father, I’ve been something more 
to you, | believe.” 
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“You have! you have! 
claims, laying a shapely, brown hand upon the 
other's knee. “You have indeed, doctor. 
Sometimes I do not know what I should have 
done without you. Forgive me for getting 
intoa temper. I didnot meanit. I never do 
mean it with you. dear old man. Now, then, 
goon. Say your say.” 

“ Earl, will you do me a favor ”” 

“ Wil I do you What a question! 
With all my heart! How much do you want?’ 
demands the impulsive, generous, big-hearted 
boy, putting his hand into his pocket and 
smiling all over his dark face. 

“It is not money I want, Earl.” 

“Not money? By Jove! notmoney? What 
the—mischief is it, then?” he asks, taking his 
hand from his pocket and regarding his friend 
in a puzzled way. * Don’t be afraid. Anything 
I’ve got you can have—that is, anything except 
my ‘ handsome son,’ ”’ and he laughs again his 
boyish laugh. 

“T want you to let me get some other per- 
son to nurse your handsome son, and not en- 
gage Mrs. Waters 7’ and asthe doctor speaks, 
he looks keenly at him—at his smiling eyes 
and mouth. 

In an instant the smile is gone, and his young 
face is as grave as some saint's. 

“That one look is enough,” the old man 
thinks bitterly, with a sigh. “1 am undone. 
The truth is known to me at last. Fate has 
stepped in my way. She stands in my path 
and gathers the threads of the glittering mesh 
into her own busy fingers.” 

For a moment Earl Chesterleigh regards him 
in breathless, dumb wonder ; then: 

“Did I understand you rightly? Did you 
say that you wanted me to let you find some 
one else to nurse my baby, and not engage 
Mrs. Waters ?” he gasps, putting his hand over 
his mouth for an instant, and still regarding 
him. 

* Yes ; you understood me, rightly. 
what I said.’’ 


a favor? 


That is 


sudden change—you, who first begged of me 
to take the lady? Will you kindly explain?” 
he asks, with some restraint. 

“T have a reason and a good one,” the doc- 
tor replies, quickly, * but | prefer not to give 
it, for if 1 do, you’re sure to get into another 
rage.” 

* But I promise you I will not, 
hastily. 

“Very well; do not forget what you have 
promised. My reason is simply this. If that 
lady comes to your house, she—she will be 
the cause of trouble to you, to your wife, and 
to herself. There will be no end of misery for 
all of you. Believe me, and grant the favor I 
asked of you but a moment since,” the old man 
urges, anxiously. 

“I do not know what you mean. How will 
she be the cause of trouble and misery? Ex- 
plain, please,’ he demands, impatiently, frown- 
ing a little. 

‘ Earl, my dear boy, you know in your heart 
as well as I know, now, that if you were to 


he says, 


for a week, the fancy of to-day will have 
grown into a conquering madness.” 


pant, and draws his breath in sharp and hard, 
and scowls furiously upon his old friend. He 
opens his lips, too, and some fierce, hot speech 
trembles to come forth. But it isnotsaid. He 
remembers his promise, and, mightily as the 
desire is to hurl it at him, yet he is a gentle- 
man from top to toe, and will not break his 
word. 

For a moment tne doctor remains quiet. 
Then, when he sees that his anger has de- 
parted, he speaks again : 

“ We need not talk longer on this subject ; it 
is unpleasant. Will you grant me the favor I 
have asked?” 

“No,” he says, briefly, “I will not.” 

“Why ? What reason have you for refusing ?” 
“T decline to answer,” comes the quick, de- 
cisive reply. 

“A willful man must have his way,” the 
doctor mutters to himself, then holds his 
peace. “‘1 have done my uttermost,” he 
thinks ; “I have said all that one dare say 
to a man of his passionate, determined, indom- 
itable nature. And what need of more words? 
Opposition only makes him the more bent upon 
having his own way.” 

So they fly along, for at least ten minutes, 
in silence. Then Earl Chesterleigh turns to- 
wards his companion, suddenly, and speaks : 
* Doctor, I would like to know a little more 
of the lady, if—if you do not mind,” he says, 
with cool restraint in his voice and manner. 
‘My wife will question me, you see,, She is a 
widow, I think you told me?” 

*“ Yes,she is a widow, and has been for eight 
months. And a week ago her baby died ; so 
she is childless, also, poor little soul! She has 
had a great deal of misery since.” 

“Yes, yes; I know about the loss of her 
child ; you told me before,” he cuts in, impa- 
tiently. “Tell me about her husband, will 
you? Was was she—did she love him, 
do you think. and did she grieve for him much 
when he died?’ and he regards the doctor 
with two wide expectant eyes. 


ahe 





| was buried in his grave. 





The poor, unhappy gentleman would give 
half he is worth to be able to say that she did 
love her husband dearly and that her heart 
But even if he could 
tell him such a deliberate lie as that, with 
those searching eyes upon him, of what would 
that avail? Sooner or later he must learn the 
truth and despise him for the deception. There 
is only one thing left for him todo. He can 
evade the question, and he does so. 

“ Look here, Earl; since you are so exceed- 
ingly curious to know more of the lady, I will 
tell you what I know of her married life, and 
you may form your own conclusions. All I 
ask of you is to keep the story to yourself.” 

“T will. Go on, please.” 


The doctor looks at him—at his handsome, 
flushed face, that is full of suppressed eager 


“ May I ask what reason you have for this | 


dwell in the same house with that woman but | 
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* the young man ex- | 


| months’ time the vail had been torn from her 
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ness ; at the dusky, passionate, waiting eyes 

and once more he is weighed down by dread- 
| ful forebodings. With an effort, begins 
| Annah’s story. 


he 


“Two years ago she married. The man 
was an idle, worthless, disreputable, hand- 
some scamp as ever drew the breath of life ; 
but, poor little thing, she did not know that. 
Annah is a beautiful singer—her voice 
of the loveliest I ever heard, and her husband 
was one of the finest tenors. It was owing 
simply to these two facts that they ever met. 
A society to which Annah belonged 
amateur theatrical society it was, | believe 
decided to give some operas once in the city, 
}and she was to do the soprano, of course. 

Well, her husband was engaged to sing tenor, 
and that was how they first met, more’s the 
pity! Ido not think Annah had known the 
young man more than a week before she was 
madly in love with him. What! You think 

it was only a schoolgirl fancy? Good God! 
Karl, the girl was twenty-one years of age. 
(Quite old enough to know her own mind, I 
should say. Well, whether she was or wasn't 
doesn't matter. The fact remains, she was in 


Is one 


some 


it. By Jove! he couldn’t help it, I guess. 
ever a woman sung her soul out to a man she 


did to him, poor little blind fool! Ah, you 


were whistling a while ago 
trom “La Perichole,” you know. 
it sung many times before and a number of 
times since, but never but once in my life have 
| heard it sung as the composer intended it 
should be, and then Annah did it. But she 
could not have done it so well either, I sus- 


the letter song 





upon her, and she was carried out of herself 
by the little god with wings. 
he discovered that she loved him, and so learn- | 
ing that she was wealthy, and being base and 
unprincipled to the core, he took advantage of 
her weakness, and when they had known each 
other but three short weeks, he persuaded her 
to marry him secretly. His reason for this 
was, he knew full well that her sister would 
never give her consent. Barbra is a very 
wise woman, indeed, and she read him like a 
book, and he feared her influence over Annah, 
you see. Well, in three weeks they were mar- 
ried, and unsuspecting Barbra knew nothing } 
of it until four weeks later. 

* Of course, when she found it out, she was 
furious. There was a terrible scene, and 
Annah left the house and went to the city with 
her husband. That was exactly what he 
wanted. He wanted her away from under 
Larbra’s watchful eyes. But after a while 
Barbra’s hurt and her anger melted away 
under her love for the girl, so she went and | 
sought Annah out and brought her back home 
again. The poor little thing was willing enough | 
to come, too, so I learned, for even in six 





dazzled eyes, and she saw her husband as he 
was. But what could she do? She had 
foolishly gone and given herself into this man’s 





The young man utters a sound, a sort of | 


power, so she must abide by the consequences. 
He went down with them to their lovely home, 
and, for six months, behaved himself rather 
decently, for im. But at the end of that 
time, the respectable life he led, and the 
very charming society that he associated with, 
became distasteful to him, and so, one fine 
morning, Annah woke up to find herself de- 
serted. Well, no, not exactly deserted, either, 
for he left a little note saying that he should 
come back in a week or so. And he was as 
good as his word, too. He did come back, but 
it was only for the purpose of getting money 
out of his wife. The little stupid gave it to 
him, and again he disappeared. 

“ That sort of thing went on for some time. 
He would come back only to extort money 
from Annah, then would be off again. The 
last time he came home, however, she refused 
to give him anything more. She never saw 
him again. By my advice she was going to 
apply for a divorce, and was on her way to 
the city for that purpose, when she received 
tidings of his death. He was killed instantly. 
Thrown from a buggy and crushed out of all 
semblance to his handsome self. That was 
eight months ago, before her child was born. 
To-day she is a widow and childless. It is a 
mercy the little thing did not live, I think.” 

“So that is her story,”’ his listener exclaims. 
drawing his breath hard. ‘Poor little lady. 
How extremely sad it all*- From my soul. I 
pity her.” 

‘*And pity is akin to 1ove,: the doctor 
quotes, gravely pulling up the horses that he 
may alight. 

Over the face that is raised to his, there 
comes a swift, defiant, resolute look that 
baffles him. In his own mind, Earl Chester- 
leigh has suddenly decided upon something, 
but what that something is his old tried friend 
is unable to tell. He cannot even guess, quick 
as he has always been to read him. He waits 
for a moment, thinking the young man may 
speak further. But no, he has no such inten- 
tion. 

“And so you will not grant the favor I 
asked of you, Earl,” he begs, at parting. 

A pained expression leaps into the young 
mans eyes, and for a moment he wavers. 
Then his smooth, dark cheeks flush hotly. 

“ I1—can—not, doctor,” comes his passionate, 
startling answer, and, turning quickly, he 
strides up the path to his house, and leaves him. 

“IT have done my uttermost and have 
failed,” the doctor mutters to himself. “ Fate 
stands in my path, and her fair, mischievous 
hands hold all the silken threads.” 





CHAPTER III.—THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 


“I love thee, and yet I must leave thee.’’ 
T isa room marvelous in its beauty. Ex- 
quisite as rich as velvet and shimmering 
satin, and priceless lace, and clustering flower, 
and all costly things lying about, can make it. 


love with him, and, after a time, he discovered | 
If | 


| 
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should just have heard her sing that song you 
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I've heard | 


pect, only the madness of a grand passion was | 


Well, as I said, | 











In a low, luxurious chair,a little away from 
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the deep bay window and the sweet perfumed 
air of Summer, sits Annah, rocking slowly to 
and fro and singing. sott and low, a lullaby to 
the infant in her arms. 

Presently the violetsatin curtains and the 
rare lace that drapes the carved archway art 
parted gently. A man into the room 
softly, and lets their richness fall downwards 
behind him, and then stands still and regards 
the picture before him. 

The woman has not heard him enter—ah, he 
took good care that she should not—and so he 
gazes, unrebuked at her—at the head with its 
crown of sun-touched hair; at the face that 
is like a cameo cut in some creamy stone; at 
her liquid eyes that are like blue flowers in 
the rain, and a sigh him, and for a 
moment he looks away as if dazzled. But only 
for a moment. The fascination is too great. 
He turns back again and looks, not at her this 
time, but at the small baby-head pillowed on 
her arm; at the little rosy, velvety face ; at 
the tiny, soft, sweet mouth, clinging to the 
milk-white beauty of her breast. and over his 
face there comes a look of intense, unutter- 
able longing. 

The baby is asleep, and the lullaby dies 
away. The woman’s face is bent forward low 
upon her chest, and presently a great tear 
splashes down on the pretty rose-leaf hand of 
the unconscious little one. 

The man’s fond, envious eyes discover it 
instantly. The sight of her misery tortures 
him, and a second sigh escapes him which be- 
trays his presence. 


steps 
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For the first time she lifts her head and 
glances round, and discovers him standing 
there. All in a moment her face is one ex- 


quisite blush, down over the creamy throat 
even, With a quick movement she lifts the 
fleecy shawl the baby wears, and covers the 
snow 0° her bare bosom with it, then glances 
up at him again. 

“II did not know you were there,” she 
gasps ina breathless way. “ You quite startled 
me.’’ 

* Pardon me, I am sorry to have done so. I 
only just came—that is, I came and waited 
fora second to seeif baby was sleeping. Estell 
wanted him brought to her if he was not. 
Poor little soul, she is so jealous of her boy. 
She fears you will rob her of his love. He is 
asleep, I perceive.” 

* Yes, he is asleep, but I will take him any 
way, if she likes.” 

“No, do not. She would not care to have 
him, since he is asleep,” and he advances to 
her side. ‘“ Although I am his father, I must 
say that he is a handsome little fellow, isn’t 
he?’ he demands, regarding the innocent 
young thing with pardonable pride. Then, all 
of a sudden, he stoops his high, handsome 
head, and touches the pink, downy upturned 
face with his lips fondly. 

And who shall say his daring mouth does not 
touch the woman's hand also? From the swift 
swect surprise on her face, one might venture 
to think so. Ah, well, that was little to do, 
considering his temptation. 

‘Mrs. Waters, I am going for a drive, and I 
thought you might like to go out and see your 
sister,” he says, lifting his head and looking 
down at her. 


“Thank you. You are very kind, but, no, 


not to day, I guess. Why do you look so—so 
grave?” 
“Well, I supposed, of course, that you 


would wish to go, since you have not been to 
see her yet this week.” 

“Ah, yes, but I have been 
though,” she interrupts, hastily. 

“You have been this week?” he echoes, in 
high astonishment. “ When? I did not know 
it. How did you go? You certainly did not 
walk! It’s a good five miles. And—and I 
hope you did not hire a carriage for the pur- 
pose ?” 

“Oh, no, certainly not. Doctor Dean was 
good enough to take me out on Tuesday,” she 
falters, remembering, when too late, that she 
did not intend to speak of that to him. 

“ Oh, he was, was he ?” said he, gazing down 
at her with angry, jealous eyes. ‘‘If I’m not 
mistaken, I asked you to go on Tuesday, my- 
self, did I not ?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir, you did; but—but, you see, I had 
promised Doctor Dean first.” 

“Do not promise him anything again,” he 
pants, hoarsely, utterly forgetting himself in 
his envious rage, and striding furiously up and 
down the elegant room. 

She watches him for a moment in his mad 
march, then she rises to her feet and faces 
him, as he comes back, with his child in her 
arms. 

“Mr. Chesterleigh,” she begins, in her 
pretty, low voice; “Mr. Chesterleigh, you 
forget yourself. I do not consider that you 
have any right to order me in that manner, 
and I trust you will not presume to do so 
again; that is all.’ Thenshe is about to leave 
him, but something in his passionate eyes and 
the white misery of his face prevents her. 

A long, quivering sigh crowds through his 
lips. He stands with folded arms and head 
proudly lifted, like a monarch, gazing down at 
her. 

The bewitching beauty of the woman con- 
quers him—or is it the little god with wings ? 

His proud head is bowed humbly before 
her. In another instant, “ Forgive me,” he 
pleads, in a voice gentle as a woman's. 

She says never a word—she only lifts her 
thick bronze lashes and looks at him with eyes 
that are drowned in sudden tears. 

For an instant he regards the alluring face 
with luminous eyes that are full of infinite 
yearning. Then he turns fiercely away. 

“Excuse me for intruding. I should not 
have come,I know; but the desire was far 
greater than I could resist. I will leave you 
now—you are a temptation, with my baby at 
your breast, that will drive me mad!” he mut- 
ters, through close shut teeth. Then the door 
opens and he is gone. 

She staggers back uncertainly, and falls into 


this week, 





the low, luxurious chair again, and stares, 
with unseeing eyes, at the door that has closed 
between them. 

The infant, startled by the abrupt motion, is 
awakened. It lifts one tiny dimpled hand, its 
long. black lashes sweep upward, and it looks 
into her white face with its father’s own eyes. 

**Oh, my baby, my baby!’ she sobs, passion- 
ately, kissing the downy face again and 
again, “ your papa has broken my heart, dear. 
He has, he has! Only five weeks—five short 
weeks—such a very little time, and yet—and 
yet he holds all my heart in his dear hands. 
God pity me and forgive me! Oh, Earl, my 
darling. my darling,‘I love thee, and yet | 


must leave thee!’ ” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE GENERAL OF THE ARMY SPEAKS 


WHAT HE THINKS OF THE INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT. 


His Views of the Ute Indian Troubles. 
“THE ZULU WAR WELL MANAGED.” 


But England should have Younger 
Generals. 


¢¢ PIVIE Indian Bureau was got up for politi- 

cal purposes,” said General Sherman 
to the writer, in that short, sharp. decisive 
tone that rings of command. The General was 
seated in a swivel-chair opposite his great 
pigeon holed wall-desk, in his palatial bureau 
in the War Department, skimming dispatches 
with eagle glance, and indorsing them with a 
rapidity that vainly endeavored to run abreast 
with his thoughts. The apartment is a sump- 
tuous one, and General Sherman has not 
missed the opportunity to decorate the walls of 
his * work shop ” with splendid oil paintings. 
There are three of these, ‘* After the Combat,” 
a dead stag surrounded by hinds ; “ The Last 
Stand,” 2 buffalo attacked by wolves on a 
prairie; and “A Wounded Buffalo,” the 
baited animal pursued by prairie wolves. 
There is nothing in the bureau to an- 
nounce to the visitor that he is in the sanc- 
tum of “grim-visaged war.” The piping 
times of peace are elaborately represented by 
the Axminister carpet, the gilded mirror, the 
French clock, the superb mantel and the rotary 
book-stand. There is not so much as a gun, or 
a sword, or a pistol to be seen, not even a 
military map en evidence, and the sparse etchings 
representing scenes in the late civil war might 
safely adorn a lady’s boudoir. A few touches 
here and there, and this well-lighted, lofty and 
charmingly-proportioned chamber might be 
converted into a drawing-room. 

The Department of State, in which is located 
the War Department, stands west of the White 
House, and is one of the handsomest, if not the 
finest, building of the kind in the world. Itsstyle 
is the Italian Renaissance, which combines the 
massive proportions of the ancient with the ele- 
gance of modern architecture. This magnifi- 
cent edifice is devoted to the Departments of 
State, War and Navy. Few are admitted be- 
yond the main floors, where the chief business 
of the departments is transacted, and there is 
little to allure the ordinary sightseer save the 
severely classical architecture and the imposing 
but gloomy corridors, from which the bureaus 
give on either hand like grim offieial vaults in 
which official secrets lie moldering to decay. 

Up and down the massive steps toil cratty- 
looking diplomats, bronzed veterans, and sun- 
kissed sons of the briny. One can tell at a 
glance which department the visitor is in quest 
of. The diplomat, his eyes upon the steps, 
falls upwards. The soldier, gazing straight out 
before him, marches upwards. The sailor, 
looking at the roof, rolls upwards. The at- 
tendants at the entrances of the porticoes anti- 
cipate querists, and ere the visitor opens his lips 
he receives his instructions in so eminently 
satisfactory a manner as almost to bewilder 
him by the unexpectedly rapid result. 

An attendant, as “straight i’ the back ” as 
Corporal Trim, ushered me into a bright, 
cheery, lofty apartment, sacred to the aide-de- 
camps of the General of the Army. This room 
is carpeted in Brussels, and, from a strategic 
point of view, in common with that of the 
chief’s, commands the conservatory of the 
White House. 

There are standing desks in this apartment, 
and drawers from which innumerable maps 
peep forth. There is a small military library 
‘on hand.” The walls are covered with etch- 
ings of scenes enacted during the late Civil 
War, each possib'y possessing some memento 
of that “ scourgéd time” for the brave and dis- 
tinguished warriors by whom General Sher- 
man is officially surrounded. 

“We know the strength, effectiveness and 
condition of every army in the world in this 
bureau,” observed General McCook to me, 
laying his hand upon a portly tome. “ We can 
tell it to a gun, to a man and toaration. Here 

is a book—‘ General Upton on the Armies of 
Asia and Europe’—that we place in the hands 
of the colonel of every regiment, and forward 
to every post library in the United States. It 
is a wonderful index to the fighting condition 
of the world.” 

A wide-open door gives upon the bureau 
of the General, whose sharp tone of com- 
mand reached me incisively, as he issued rapid 


directions to attendants, and electric instruc- 
tions to his aides. Beyond his bureau, which 
was bathed in sunlight, lies another apart- 
ment similar to that in which I stood, also 
devoted to the purposes of his personal staff, 
which is composed of six aide-de-camps, each 
of whom holds the brevet rank of general. 

General A. M. D. McCook, the most courte- 
ous of aide-de-camps, having announced me 
to General Sherman, I was at once ushered 
into the presence of the man who marched 
from “ Atlanta to the Sea.” 

“In the Spring of 1846 I was a lieutenant of 
Company G, Third Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Moultrie, South Carolina.” 

Thus does General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man commence his vivid and intensely inter- 
esting “ memoirs,” and ere I proceed to relate 
the substance of my somewhat brief interview 
let us take a glance at the record of the great 
captain who executed that marvelous march to 
‘Ocean’s melancholy waste.’ Born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, February &th, 1820, he is now in his six- 
tieth year, and twenty years younger than most 
men of his age. He graduated at West Point 
in 1840, served in the Florida War in 1840-42, 
and was at various military posts in the South 
till 1847, when he went to California and was 
acting assistant adjutant-general there till 
1850. He was on commissary duty at St. 
Louis in 1850-52, and at New Orleans till Sep- 
tember 6th, 1853, when he resigned. From 
1853 to 1857 he was a banker in San Francisco 
and New York, and in 1858-59 he practiced 
law in Leavenworth, Kansas. He was super- 
intendent of the Louisiana Military School at 
Alexandria from 1859 to January, 1861, when 
he went to St. Louis. On May l4th, 1861, he 
was reappointed in the army with the rank of 
colonel, and on the 17th was made brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and he commanded a 
brigade in the first battle of Bull Run, July 
2lst. In October he was appointed to the 
command of the Department of the Cumber- 
land, but afterwards took charge of a camp of 
instruction at St. Louis till February, 1862, 
when he was placed in command of the dis- 
trict of Paducah, Ky. He commanded a divi- 
sion in the Tennessee and Mississippi cam- 
paign ; was in the Battle of Shiloh, where he 
was wounded, was in the advance upon and 
siege of Corinth, and was made major-general 
of volunteers. He also commanded the hastily 
organized expedition against Vicksburg. In 
1863, incommand of the Fifteenth Army Corps, 
he led the expedition which carried Arkansas 
Post by assault, and was actively engaged in 
the siege of Vicksburg. He was made briga- 
dier-general in the regular army, and during 
the Summer and Autumn was engaged in 
various operations in Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. He commanded the left wing at the 
Battle of Chattanooga, and compelled General 
Longstreet to raise the siege of Knoxville. In 
February, 1864, with 20,000 men, he marched 
to Meridian, Miss., and broke up the railroads 
centring there. He held the command of the 
Department and Army of Tennessee till March, 
when he took that of the Military Division of 
the Mississippi. Having organized at Nash- 
ville an army of 100,000 men, he invaded 
Georgia, victoriously engaging the Con- 
federate forces under General J. E. John- 
ston at Dalton, Resaca, Cassville and Dallas. 
He defeated General Hood, Johnston's succes- 
sor in command, before Atlanta, the severest 
battle being fought on July 22d, and began the 
siege of that city. On August 12th he was 
made a major-general in the regular army. On 
the night of December Ist,°Atlanta was eva- 
cuated by Hood, and General Sherman occu- 
pied the city till the middle of November, 
when he began his famous march to the sea. 
He reached Savannah December 13th, stormed 
and captured Fort McAllister, and on the 21st 
received the surrender of the city. On the 22d 
General Sherman sent the following telegram 
to Abraham Lincoln : 


*‘SavannaH, Georgia, December 22d, 1864, 
** To His Excellency President Lincoln, Washington, D.C.: 
**] beg to present you, as a Christmas gift, the City of 
Savannah, with one hundred and fifty heavy guns and 
plenty of ammunition; also about twenty-five thousand 
baies of cotton, W. T. Susman, Major-General.” 


This message actuaily reached the President 
on Christmas Eve. 

General Sherman marched into the Caro- 
linas, compelling General J. E. Johnston to 
surrender at Durham Station. In July, 1866, 
he succeeded General Grant as Lieutenant- 
General, and later on was employed on a spe- 
cial mission to Mexico. He was created 
General on the vacation of that grade by Gen- 
eral Grant. In 1871 he obtained leave of 
absence for a year, and traveled in Europe 
and the East, and on his return took up his 
residence in Washington as Secretary of War. 

“The Indian Bureau was got up for political 
purposes,” observed the General, in response 
to a question of mine. 

“The War Department had control of the 
Indian Territory until a comparatively recent 
date ?”” 

“ Till 1849,” 

‘Why was it removed?” 

“ To make a political department, sir. These 
gentlemen mean very well, but they don’t know 
how to deal with Indians. The Indian must 
recognize in the peacemaker the lawmaker.” 

“Do you not admit the civilizing exertions 
being made by the Department of the Interior?” 

“I do; but the Department would make 
Christians of the Indians before they'd make 
men of them. In fact, they are for putting the 
cart before the horse. Soldiers are the only 
element fit to keep Indians in order. When 
the Indian Bureau gets into trouble with the 
Indians, it calls upon us, and when we get our 
work done, it begins to undo it again.” 

“ The Bureau views the new carricr system 
with considerable satisfaction.” 

“ Humph!” 

“Are you in favor of the new Indian po- 
lice ?” 

“Humph! Yes; as police they may answer 
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“Then you are of opinion that the Indian is 
but an indifferent reasoner ?” 


newspapers ; but’’—swinging round upon 
me—*“ they can’t stampede us.” 

“ The Utes hoped to do this ?” 

“ Yes; they’re like the rest of the Indians— 
when they see a garrison reduced they think 
it a good time to go and clean it out.” 

“Is the Ute trouble over ?” 

“No, sir, it is not, but we will soon settle it. 
Every event cuts out its own future. We are 
doing in the Indian territory what England is 
doing in Zululand—we are spreading civiliza- 
tion.” 

Concerning the Ute difficulty, General Sheri- 
dan reports to General Sherman: 

“The recent and unexpected outbreak of 
the Utes at the White River Agency seems to 
have been brought about, as far as I can 
ascertain, by local causes. The Indian agent 
wished them to engage in farming, and many 
of them were uncompromisingly hostile to 
anything in the way of labor, which might 
assist in making them self-supporting. As soon 
as a knowledge of the trouble was communi- 
cated by the Indian Bureau to the military 
authorities a force which was deemed more 
than sufficient by the agent was sent from the 
nearest post, under command of Major Thorn- 
burgh, Fourth Infantry. Before the troops 
reached the agency the agent, Mr. Meeker, 
and most of his employés were murdered by 
the Indians, who then came out and attacked 
Major Thornburgh’s force at a point eighteen 
miles distant from the agency, killing Major 
Thornburgh and twelve of his men and wound- 
ing forty-two others, officers and men. The 
ground selected by the Indians was exceed- 
ingly favorable to them, and they succeeded 
in beleaguering the command and holding it 
until it was relieved by Colonel Merritt’s com- 
mand, which was thrown forward with great 
rapidity to its rescue. The troops under 
Colonel Merritt then pushed on to the agency 
without opposition, where they discovered the 
dead bodies of the agent and his employés. At 
present a large column of troops is held at 
White River Agency, another large column is 
being organized at Fort Garland, and still an- 
other at Animas Valley, pending the action of 
the Indian Bureau, through its special agent, 
General Adams, and these troops will be held 
at these points, awaiting the result of General 
Adams's negotiations with Chief Ouray for the 
surrender of the murderers.” 

General Sheridan complains that the forces 
under his command are too small to properly 
perform the duties incumbent upon them 
throughout the vast extent of territory they 
occupy. The ratio of the force is one man to 
every seventy-five square miles of the Depart- 
ments of the Platte, Dakota and the Missouri, 
and one man to every one hundred and twenty 
square miles in the Department of Texas, and 
recommends the establishment of a northwest- 
ern post. 

Referring to the Zulu war, I asked General 
Sherman for an opinion. 

“In what way?” 

“Its management by the English ?” 

“JT think it was very well managed, sir.” 

‘*Lord Chelmsford permitted himself to be 
surprised at Isandula ?” 

“ Surprises will always happen. A general 
is bound to guard against them, but they will 
happen.” 

“Do you think Lord Chelmsford an able 
commander ?” 

“He did his work well enough. England 
seems to me to make a great mistake in leav- 
ing everything to her one general.” 

“You mean Sir Garnet Wolseley ?”’ 

“Yes,I do. A nice, able fellow. I had him 
out with me, and like him immensely ; but 
England should give a chance to some of 
the younger men. There are lots of men who 
would distinguish themselves it they only got 
the chance.” 

On the subject of Autumn maneuvres, I 
asked the General if he was in tavor of them. 

“No, sir, Iam not. There can be no battle 
without bullets. When I was in England I 
was asked to attend one. 1 begged to be ex- 
cused, on the ground that 1 considered them 
useless. An engineer officer, since dead, high in 
command, came to me next day and said he 
entirely agreed with me. It would be better 
to march a regiment from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, bivouacking on the way.” 

“Have you any disquietude on the subject 
of the Mexican Indians ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Yet reports say 

“They are our own Indians that are giving 
trouble,” he jerked in, * but they don’t amount 
to anything. We have good men all along the 
line.” 

On the subject of the condition of the army, 
the General says that the army is in a state 
of high efficiency, and that its operations dur- 
ing the last year have been altogether credit- 
able and satisfactory. Notwithstanding the 
numerical weakness of the army, it has 
guarded 3,000 miles of frontier ; and, with nu- 
merous posts to garrison, it has achieved 
great success in dealing with hostile Indians. 
General Sherman claims great credit for the 
policy of the army in dealing with the Indian 





question in the Northwest, where, he says, if 


a different policy had been pursued, as some 
recommended, a long line of frontier settle- 
ments would have been exposed to the incur- 
sions of the hostile Indians, and would have 
felt the fury of the attacks of Sitting Bull and 
his warriors. 

Referring to the disposition of the United 
States forces in the Indian Territory under 
Sheridan's command, there are four depart- 
ments—Dakota, Platte, Missouri and Texas: 

“The Department of Dakota comprises the 
State of Minnesota and the Territories of Mon- 
tana and Dakota, garrisoned by twenty-one 
permanent posts and four temporary encamp- 
ments, command by Prigadier-General Terry.” 





very well.” 


The Department of the Platte : 
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“Tt consists of the States of Iowa and Ne- 
braska and the Territories of Wyoming, Utah, 


“Indians don’t reason, and they don’t read | and a portion of Idaho, garrisoned by seven- 


teen permanent posts, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Crook.” 

The Department of the Missouri : 

* Consists of the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas and Colorado, the Indian and New 
Mexican Territories, and two posts in Texas— 
Forts Elliott and Bliss—garrisoned by twenty 
permanent posts and eight encampments, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Pope.” 

And the Department of Texas: 

“ Embraces the Mexican frontier, garrisoned 
by thirteen permanent posts and ten encamp- 
ments, commanded by Brizadier-General Ord.” 
The forces of the division are assigned to 
the several departments : 

“ Dakota, officers and men, cavalry, 1,538; 
infantry, 3,649,” 

In the Department of the Platte : 

“Cavalry, 1,468 ; infantry, 1,525.” 

In the Department of the Missouri: 

“ Cavalry, 1,269; infantry, 1,525.” 

In the Department of Texas: 

“ Cavalry, 1,817 ; infantry, 1,787 ; artillery, 
188. The number of permanent posts in this 
division is 71, which, together with 22 tempo- 
rary encampments, gives an aggregate of 
93 stations to provide for during the Summer. 
These posts have been garrisoned by eight 
regiments of cavalry, aggregating 6,098; four 
companies of artillery with an aggregate of 
188; nineteen regiments of infantry with an 
aggregate of 9,042, and 200 Indian scouts, mak- 
ing a grand total of 15,517 officers and men.” 
A new northwestern post has been recom- 
mended about midway between Forts Buford 
and Assinaboine, and as near to the northern 
boundary line as the local conditions will per- 
mit; and General Sheridan recommends that 
an appropriation of $200,000 be asked for its 
construction. It is estimated that the rapid 
progress of the Northern Pacific Railroad will 
fill up the Northwest with hardy pioneers and 
emigrants, and it is recommended that the es- 
tablishment of this post should take place dur- 
ing the Summer of 1880. 

General Sherman is tall, thin, wiry and 
straight as a whip. Ilis face is considerably 
wrinkled and his short beard is in bristles. 
His eyes are small, and close themselves as if 
searching for a concealed battery or an am- 
buscade. His forehead is high and well de- 
veloped. His lips are thin, but his mouth 
denotes decision and dogged tenacity of pur- 
pose. He speaks ina short, sharp way, and 
never wastes a word. 

“On duty,” observed one of his aide-de- 
camps to me, “he is the unflinching soldier, 
but when ‘ off’ he is as genial and delightful a 
companion as it is possible to meet. He comes 
into this‘room when he can spare a moment 
from his arduous duties, and sits down 
with us for a smoke and a chat. He is very 
fond of stories of the war. He is the most 
thorough worker I ever met. No amount of 
work seems to take a feather out of him. He 
works at any or at all hours, as the work may 
come up.” 

During my interview with the General of the 
Army, he continued reading and annotating dis- 
patches with a rapidity that was almost be- 
bewildering. “ This work is all connected with 
the Quartermaster’s Department,” he observed, 
as he flung the last report with his written 
comments down upon thie desk. 

An attendant having announced that the car- 
riage was in waiting, the General seized his soft 
felt hat, and, issuing a hurried order to Gen- 
eral McCook, literally darted out of the room. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mason Dg Sgrra Pinto, the distinguished 
African explorer, is seriously ill of disease of the lungs, 


Granp Dvuxes Atexis and Pavut have left Paris 
for Russia. They will visit the Emperor William on 
their way home. 


Prorxssor Sarcent, of Harvard College, is to 
conduct an investigation into the forest area and the 
forest wealth of the United States for the tenth census, 


Bismarck bas been the recipient of 470 crosses 
or decorations of various kinds, the display of which in 
a single row would cover six yards) The only Power 
not represented is said to be Great Br.tain. 


Prorgssor BurnuHAM has decided that the Lick 
Observatory sbali be built upon Mount Hamilton, in 
Santa Clara County, California. Profersor Newcomb 
agrees with bim upon the suitability of this site. 


Amono recent deaths we note those of ex- 
Judge Darius Peck, of Hudson, N. Y., October 27th, 
aged 77, Medical Director John J. Abernethy, United 
States Navy, October 28th, aged 75; General James B. 
Craig, Judge Advocate General on Governor Hoffman's 
staff, in Brooklyn, October 29th, aged 45; Hon. Isaac 
N. Norris, ex Member of Congress from Illinois, at 
Quincy, October 29th, aged 67; John Blackwood, senior 
partner in the Edinburgh firm of Blackwood & Sons; 
General Joseph Hooker, October 31st, aged 64; the Rev. 
Jacob Abbott, author, October 31st, aged 75; Jobn B. 
Buckstone, English comedian, October 31st, aged 77, 
and General Von Podbrilski, Inspector General of Artil- 
lery and Quartermaster-General during the Franco-Ger 
man War, October 3lst, aged 65. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Starkey, who was 
elected Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Northern New 
Jersey, to succeed the late B shop Odenheimer, on Octo. 
ber 30th, is rector of St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, and 
Dean of the Convocation of Jersey City. He isa native 
of Philadelphia, Is fifty-five years of age, and was origin. 
ally educated to be a civil engineer. He subsequently 
studied for the ministry, and was ordained a deacon in 
Philadelphia in 1847 by Bishop Potter, and a priest in 
1848 at Pottsville, Pa., by the same bishop, From 1848 
to 1850 he was a missionary in the mining regions, In 
1850 he became rector of Christ Church, Troy, N. Y., 
and continued in that charge for four years, when he re- 
signed to succeed Bishop Kip as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Albany. In 1859 he resigned and became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1868 be 
accepted the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D.C. In April, 1877, he became rector of 
St. Paul's Church, Paterson, and subsequently Bishop 
Odenheimer appointed him Dean of the Convocation of 
Jersey City. He is a High Churchmn, but ts not re. 
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A ‘‘MOUNTAIN-DEW ’’ DISTILLERY IN THE MOUNTAINS, UNITED STATES MARSHALS FOLLOWING A TRAIL UP THE MOUNTAINS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE ILLICIT DISTILLATION OF WHISKY 1N THE MOONSHINE REGIONS.— From Skercues sy J. H. Corneteson 





November 15, 1879.] 


** MOONSHINERS ”’ 
AND 
THEIR TRADE. 


HE illicit distillery 
operations in North 

and South Carolina,Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, and some 
other States, are not as 
extensive, perhaps, at 
this time as they were 
a few years ago, but 
they still have a mag- 
nitude which is but im- 
perfectly understood by 
the puble at large. In 
some of these States the 
bus ness has been carried 
on for generations, The 
‘“*moonshiner” of the 
mountains of to-day was 
born and has grown up 
in the practice of his 
peculiar trade, inherit- 
ing it from those who, 
as distillers, had never 
known what it was to be 
molested by the law. In 
the old times ‘ every- 
body used to run his 
own still.” The business 
was increased by the 
stringency of the block- 
ade during the war, and 
when the war ended, 
the trade went on, spite 
of the revenue laws, 
which made the practice 
of distilling a crime. 
Pressed and harassed 
by the Government of- 
ficials, the ‘‘ moonshin- 
ers’ gradually begun to 
distill in secret in out- 
of-the-way places, and 
when driven to extrem- 
ities, they have not 
hesitated, with armed 
violence, to dety the Gov- 
ernment. In South Caro- 
lina, where the internal 
revenue officials have 
encountered the greatest 
difficulty in executing 
the law, the country oc- 
cupied by the ‘‘moon- 
shiners” is wild and 
rugged in the extreme, 
and offers means of de- 
fense which make it al- 
most impossible for the 
officers to capture the 
offenders. Lying as it 
does in the very heart of 
the older States of the 
Union, this section Is to- 
day a veritable ferra in- 
cognita to the citizens of 
these States, and even 
to thousands of people 
who are born and live 
all their years within 
sigiit and within a few 
hours’ journey of the 
torbidding rocky walls 
which mark its confines. 
A tourist, who recently 
traveled one day’s jour- 
ney (usually reckoned at 
fifieen miles) into this 
region with a light bug- 
gy, states that he walked 
most of the way, owing 
to the necessity of reliev- 
ing his horse on the 
ascents and from pre- 
cautionary motivesin the 
matter of the descents, 
and ascent and descent 
made up the entire dis- 
tance. For the most 
part, the hardy moun- 
taineers use large sleds, 
and where wagons can 
be employed at all, 











from ten to twenty 
bushels of corn are ac- 
cepted as a fair average 
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a powertul navy; but 
early in the war their 
most formidable ironclad 
was lost while chasing 
the litile Chilian vessel 
Esmeralda, and now it 
is reported that the 
much-talked-of Huascar 
has Deen taken off Mejil- 
lones, and all hands mas- 
sacred. This powerful 
little monitor, it may be 
remembered, in 1877 was 
seized by the rebel Pre- 
sident Pierola, and en- 
gaged in a sharp action 
with H.M.S. Shah and 
Amythest, being subse- 
queer? compelled to run 
into yuique and sur- 
render to the Peruvian 
squadron. During the 
resent war the Huascar 
1as roamed the seas, seiz- 
ing Chilian mail-steamers 
and merchant-vessels, de- 
stroying her men-of-war, 
bombarding towns, cut- 
ting submarine tele 
graphs, and fivally cap- 
turing a richly - laden 
transport, the Rimac. 

The commander, Cap- 
tain Don Miguel Grau, 
came from an old and dis- 
tinguished Spanish fam- 
ily, hia father having 
joined the patriotic cause 
during the War of In- 
dependence. He himself, 
after serving for some 
time in the merchant 
service, where he proved 
himself an able and eare- 
ful navigator, was in- 
duced by: the late Pre- 
sident Balta to leave that 
service, and take the 
command of his present 
ship, the Huascar, which 
he had held for over 
fourteen years. 

A subscription has been 
raised by prominent Pe- 
ruvian ladies in Paris, and 
others who have lived 
‘n Lima, to present Pear- 
Admiral Grau with a 
sword of honor, in token 
of the respect felt for him, 
and their admiration of 
his ga‘lant conduct in his 
country’s defense. 

‘The last mail from Peru 
brings the intelligence 
that the Peruvian Con 
gress has conferred on 
him the title of Rear 
Admiral, but no details 
have as yet arrived of 
the capture of his vessel 
and the reported mas 
sacre of himsel!, his of 
ficers and crew. 


A NOVEL STREET 
SCENE. 


CURIOUS accident 

occurred on Green- 
wich Street, in this ‘city, 
October 26th, to a large 
double-truck loaded with 
thirteen bales ot cotton. 
In passing under the 
elevated railway, a burn- 
ing coal from the forge 
ot workmen who were 
engaged in _ riveti 
braces on the trac 
overhead fell upon the 
cotton and set it on fire 
the whole load being 
speedily in a blaze. A 
fire-engine hurried to the 
scene and poured a 
stream upon the truck, 


load for two horses or mules. In several places | tains, living in huts and shanties of the rudest de- 
the roids actuaily cross themselves in ascending | scription, with their families around them, and with 
the mountain sides, and the traveler finds himselt | utter contempt for all authority, they grow their 
crossing his own track at acute angles in order to | corn, and then convert it into whisky, earning, at 
pass from one incline to another. best, but me gre returns —scarcely securing, in- 

It is in this practically inaccessible region that | deed, the little necessaries of their humble home- 
the Georgia moonshiners locate their stills and carry | life. With all their precautions, however, they are 
on their illicit trade. In the seclusion of the moun- {| sometimes surprised at their work. Pursuing ob- 
scure and difficult trails, the 
revenue Officers cautiously and 
stealthily penetrate the moun- 
tain fastnesses, and sometimes 
without a struggle, but oftener 
after desperate and bloody con- 
flicts, secure the distillers, seize 
their paraphernalia, and carry 
off their prizes to imprisonment 
and trial. Our illustrations aftord 
a vivid idea of a scene of this 
charact:r, and of the peculiar 
difficulties which attend the 
search for and capture of the 
offenders. During the past year 
over 200 confirmed law-breakers 
in South Carolina, under an offer 
of Government clemency, came 
in and pleaded guilty to charges 
of illicit distillation, and these 
constituted only a portion of the 
‘*moonshine fraternity’’ who 
habitually cheat the Govern- 
ment by their dishonest prac- 
tices. It is probable that the 
Government wiil never be able 
to entirely exterminate the il- 
legal manufacture of spirits in 
the more secluded districts of the 
States we have named, but it 
can scarcely be otherwise than 
that, in time, the authority ot 
law will make itself felt even in 
the shadow of the mountains 
where whisky has so long been 
supreme. 


REAR-ADMIRAL GRAU. 


HE chief feature of the pre- 
sent war between Peru and 
Chili has been its essentially ma- 
ritime character. At the begin- 
ning of the war the Peruvians 
possessed what they considered 
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BBAR-ADMIKAL MIGUEL GRAU, COMMANDER OF THE PERUVIAN 
IRONCLAD ‘ HUASCAR,” 
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but did not succeed in extinguishing the flames 
until they had run over every one of the thirteen 
bales, and in nearly every case burned off the end 
sacking that incased the cotton and more or less 
exposed cotton. Subsequently, while the load was 
being removed to the storehouse of the owner, the 
fire again broke out, but was suppressed without 
much further damage. The spectacle of a load 
of cotton wrapped in flames in one of the busiest 
streets of the@ity made a momentary sensation, 


while at the same time presenting an unusual 
picturesque effect. — ae 
FUNERAL. OF THE LATE MAJOR 


THUORNBURGIL 

HE funeral of the late Major Thomas T. Thorn- 

burgh, of the Fourth United States Infantry, who 
was killed by the Ute Indians at Milk Creek, Col., on 
September 29th, took place at Omaha, Neb., on 
October 22d. The body lay in state in the Masonic 
Temple, guarded by detachments of Knights Tem 
plar, who had full charge of the obsequies, and a 
battalion of soldiers under Colonel Gentry. After a 
march of two miles the procession reached Prospect 
Hill Cemetery, where the Rev. F. T. Webb, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, conducted the Masonic ceremony, tie 
Knights having formed a triangle about the grave, 
incloxing also the family of the deceased and the 
army officers in attendance. Atthe conclusion of the 
service the battalion of the Ninth Infantry fired 
three vollevs over the grave, which had been dug 
beside that in which the young son of the deceased 
was buried. 


AT the Stan lard Theatre “ Pinafore ” still sails on 
an ever-widening sea of popularity. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, author of this most popuiar opera, is now 
on his way to this country, and receptions in his 
honor are already in preparation. Mr. Sullivan will 
fiud big masterpiece most worthily and creditably 
represented at the Standard. 


FUN. 
THE spanked child dreads the slipper 


EYES are not eyes when cigar-smoke makes them 
water 

THE best home-stretch !s taken In the evening on 
the sufa. 


NOAH was the first man who strictly observed 
Lent. He lived on water for forty days and forty 
nights. 

INDIAN Summer, this And, speaking of Indlan 
Summer, that’s about al! that is left that the Judian 
cau call his own. 


A SCHOOLMISTRESS asked a child what 8 «e spelt. 
The child hesitated. Said the teacher: “* What do 
1do when 1 look at Mr Smith?” * Thquint,” re 
Piled the pupil. 


A RATHER gayly dressed young lady asked her 
Sunday-school class what was * meant by the pomp 
and vanities of the world.’ The answer was houest, 
but rather unexpected. “ Them Ovuwers on your 
hat.”’ 


GOVERNESS: “‘ Now, Jack, If 1 were to give twelve 
pears to Maude, ten to Edith and three Ww you, what 
would it be?" Juck (aged six). “it wouldu’t be 
fair.”’ 

TWO CHILDREN were playing in the sand together. 
The smal! boy said to the little girl: ** Do you wish 
to be my little wife?” The Liltie Girl (after reflect- 


ing): **Yes——” The Smali Boys * Then take off 
my boots |”’ 
VILLAGE DocrTor (to the grave digger, whois given 


to whisky): ‘* Ah, John. 1’m sorry Ww see you in this 
pitiable condition again!"" Grave. Digger: ‘ Toots, 
sir! Can ye no’ let ae little faut o mine gae by? 
It’s mony a muckle ane o yours I hu’e nappit 
owre, an’ said naething aboot!” 


CosTERMONGER: “I call yoursa sighnocure, Jim- 
You claps that ‘ere paper round yer ‘al, and there 
you are—a penny each!" Fy catcher (who has a 
sheet of well filled fly paper around his beaver): 
* Ah, but look at the labor of catchin’ em. aud 
6tickin’ of ’em On at the outset, Bill!” 


A LITTLE girl was puzzling herself abeut her 
transference from heaven to this mundane sphere, 
and questioned her mother: “Did God and the 
angels havea funeral when I cameaway ?” *I pre- 
sume there was no funeral,” replied the mother. 
* Well,” said the child, **1 presume they all felt 
bad ** 


A MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


Pr. it possible that a New York merchant can 
ffurd to cut off a dress pattern of siik or velvet, 
send it tu Texas, and then tf the buyer does not 
happen to like it, take it back? Wonder if he makes 
more mouey out of the new customers gained by 
such liberaity than he loses by the Joneses, who 
** scarcely know whether they like it or not,” and 
the Smiths, who ‘‘ would keep it at a trifle off’’? 
The latest thing in drygoods is from & catalogue 
trom Messrs. Lord & Taylor. Think of the seif re- 
straint of a merchant who can go through millions of 
value in articles of luxury and use, and never once 
stup to praise anything. Not less noteworthy is it 
to see things called by their right names, as when 
a beiver or flannel is styled ** cotton-and-wool ” ; 
or, when a so-called twenty-inch velvet is quoted as 
**nineteen iInches’’; or, when a 12-4 bianket is 
said te “av-rage about two and three-quar- 
ter yards lon:.’’ After this, one is less surprised 
. the terms: ‘‘Any article that is unsatisiactory 
may be returned.” 
he catalogue is an admirable specimen of book- 
making. The type is large and severely plain ; the 
engravings vary a good deal—some of them being 
excellent and some quite interior. 








A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS. 


Hon. Wm. D. Ketter, who had suffered for years 
from Chronic Catarrh, accompanied by an elaost 
daily effusion of blood, was induced to try “‘Com- 
pound Oxygen” for relief, and the benefit received 
was so great that in a letter to the undersigned he 
says: ‘* You are authorized to give any degree of 
pablicity to my assertion that the use of your gas 
at intervals has so far restored my health that I am 
not conscious of having discharged any blood tor 
more than a year, and that my cough, the severity 
of which made me a frequent object of sympathy, 
has disappeared. My experience under your treat- 
ment has convinced me that no future dispensatory 
will be complete that does not embrace the admin- 
i-tration, by inhalation or otherwise, of your agent 
or its equivalent, to those who, from their vocation 
or other caus 8 are, as 1 was, unable to assimilate 
enongh of some vital element to maintain their sys- 
tem in healthtal vigor. Thanking you for renewed 
health, strength, aud the hope of years of comfort- 
able life, I remain your gratefal friend.’ Our 
«“ Trea'ise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature, Mode 
ot Action, and Results,” sent free. Address Drs, 
Srarkey & Paven, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


FRANK 


DO A CLEVER THING 

For your wife. She does many for you—bakes. 
cooks, scrubs and mends. Her work is never done, 
Get from your grocer a package of Gilt-Edge Butter 
Maker for twenty-five cents. She can churn in half 
the time, get ten per cent. more butter, and of a 
color that she will be proud of. The valuable book 
“ Hints to Butter Makers,’’ is given away by all 
storekeepers. 


NOVA POST OFFICE. Ashland Co., Ohio. ) 
May 28th, 1879. } 
| Borrer IMproveEMENT Co. : 
Gentlemen—My attention was called by your 
correspondent of Elyria, Mr. Boynton, to ; our Gilt- 


Edge Butter Maker, and wished me to give it a trial, 
We churned one yallon of cream according to your 
directions in your letter to Mr. Boynton, with the 
following result Time of churning, 12 minutes, 
produced 3% lbs.; color good, and quality far 
better than anything that! have tried previously. | 
have been engaged in the dairy business, more or 
less, tor the last fifteen years. Also took of the 
same cream, the same time and from the same bulk, 
omitting your powder, as per directions, with the 
following result: Time of churning, 20 minutes; 3 
pounds, quality inferior, short of what is requ red in 
our market. 1 would further say | made a second 
trial, with about the same result. Truly yours, 
» 8 VAN AMANN 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

Have speedily and permanently cured Humor’ 
of the Skin and Scalp of Cuildren and Infants 
afflicted since birth. 

The treatment prescribed in such cases is mild 
doses of the Cuticura Kesolvent, a periectly safe yet 
powerlul blood-purifier, and the external use of 
Cuticura, the great skin cure. ‘The Cuticura Soap 
should be the only soap applied to the disea ed 
skin for cleansing purposes. 





Recent advices from Germany state that the 
phylloxera has made its appearance in the vineyards 
ot that country, and seriously threatens the vintage 
of next year. Combined with the short crop this 
yeur in France, this fact brings into greater promi 
nence the importance of our American wines and 
vineyards. In some departments, champagnes, for 
instance, Messrs. A. Werner & Co., of this city, 
have already developed a large and rapidly grow 
ing trade, while in other brands they are fast bring- 
ing torward equally deserving claimants to popular 
favor. In all essential qualities the American wines 
stand successfully the test with the foreign goods, 
and require only good judgment and enterprise, 
like that of Werner & Co., to fully establish them- 
selves in the public demand. 





Tae Sr. Nicnoras Hotel, of this city, competes 
favorably with all its rivals in cooking, close atten- 
tion to guests, elegantly furnished rooms, and a pro- 
fusion of all the modern conveniences and appli- 
ances wherewith the guest is saved every trouble 
and effort. The rates are very moderate, and the 
throngs of visitors attest how much these things are 
appreciated by the public. 


Tuat invalid wife, mother, sister, or child can be 
made the picture of health with Hop Birrsrs. 


Tne great success in the sale of the well-known 
Model Printing Press, manulactured by J. W. Daugh- 
aday & Co., of Phil adelphia, is due to the fact that 
it is mot only a money-saver, but @ money-earner, 
wherever it is used. ‘here is no trouble in its 
operation, and when once in use, there is no getting 
along without it. The attention of our readers is 
calied to the Manufacturers’ advertisement in this 
paper. 


lr success be the true test of merit, it is certainly 
a settled fact that ** Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
have no equal for the prompt reiief of Coughs, Colds 
and Throat troubles. 








Burnetr’s KaLuiston, as @ wash for the com- 
plexion, has no equal. It is distinguished for its 
cooling and soothing properties, removing tan, sun- 
burn, freckles, redness and roughness of the skin, 
etc., curing chapped hands, and allaying the irrita- 
tiou caused by the bitea of musquitoes and other 
annoying insects. - 


Consumers desiring the best Cuoco.arg or Cocoo 
should purchase that prepared by Walter Baker & 
Co. Established in 1780. Walter Baker's Chocolate 
has no superior, and its standard is always main- 
tained. All grocers sell it. 








CaRELESSNEsS of others may cause you bodily in- 
jury; betier be insured in Toe TRaVELERs. 








HEADLEY’s “Illustrated Life and Travels of Gen- 
eral Grant” is full of information, and beautifully 
and profusely illustrated. It contains, among the 
two hundred and fifty odd engravings, a superior 
portrait on steel of the General, and #n elegant cut 
of the Arabian stallions presented him by the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. An immense sale may be prophesied 
for this work, by reason otf its authentic character, 
excellent authorship, fine mechanical execution, 
superior style and Jow price. 








REAL ESTATE IN THE WEST. 


Tar Denver Land Co. offer in another column alter- 
nate lots in their addition. These alternate lots are 
in fact given away, though a nominal charge of one 
dollar is made tor the deed. The company limit 
the number purchasable at this price to five lots. 
Many of the large cities of the West have been 
started in a similar manner, and those who secured 
lots then, find themselves now in possession of valua- 
ble property. The opportunity does not often pre 
sent itself of making an investment in real estate 
at such prices. The reliability of the company and 
their title to the property being well established, 
their could be no ri-k, with @ fine prospect fora 
rapid increase in value. Denver bas had such a 
wonderfully rapid growth, it is probable that the 
jaud offered will be speedily taken up. 





Ha.rorp TABLE Sauce, a genuine relizh exactly 
suited to all tastes and ali conditions of people. 


Wauen worn down and ready to take your bed, 





Hop Birrers is what you need to relieve you, 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 





Ong inch in thickness of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Ce 
ment Filling, ayplied to hot-air and sieam pipes, boilers, 


etc , is equal in effectiveness as a non conductor of heat 


to double the quantity of any other cements or filling 
Be sire and get the genuine’ H. W Johns’ Manufactur 
ng Company, sole manufacturers, 87 Maiden Lane 





The Secret Key to Health. - —‘* The Science of 
Life, or Self Preservation,’’ 300 pages; price, only $1 
Contains fifty valuable pres: riptions, either one of which 
1s worth more than ten times the price of the book 
lilustrated sample sent on receipt of six cents for post- 





age Address, De W dH. Parser, 4 Bulfuch Strect, 
THE “MANAGER - 
Cosmo - American Colonization 


(eneral Improvement Bureau 


Invites all philantbropic and other capitalists, as well as 
landowners throughout the country, to consider the 
plans of the Bureau for colonizing the worthy able 
bodied homeless families and single persons in the 
various States needing tnmigrants and other laborers, 
Safe investments with ample profits will be insured, 
Full particulars furnished, Call on or address 


ANDREW J.ROGERS, 


President and Manager, 
No. 24 PARK PLACE, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 PAGES, 8c, STAMP. 


LANTERN 
C™ 20: 


MAGIL LANT RRND AND SulUbs WANLED, 
THEO. J HARBACH, 809 Filbert Street, Phila, Ta. 

















English Breech-Loading Double Gun. 


$25 ; complete with 100 shells and loading implementa 
Sent by express to collect vu delivery Seud stamp for 
Ltlustrated Price List. 

HOMER FISHER, 299 Broadway, New York 


GLASS BALL CASTERS 


For FURNITURE, PIANOS,Etc 

The best and mast ornamental! cas- 
terin the market, They greatly im 
prove the tone of musical tnstrv- 
ments. 

By insulating beds wit 
them there is no danger 
trom lightning, and nerv- 
ousness, rheumatism, and 
sleeplessness is prevented. 

Reter to Isauc H. Biown, Esq., 
. Grace Church; T. E, Perkins of 
Chickering & Sons, For sale by the 
Trade. For circulars apply to 


THE GLASS BALL CASTER CO. 


96 John Street, New York. 


Clara Louise omene. Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, anda 
host of others, recommend and use 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


The unequaled beautifier of thecomplezion 
For sale by al! leading druggists at 50 cts. per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CU., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORE 


Illustrated Times. 


Events of Romantic and Startling 
Interest, 
DEEDS OF HEROISM, ACCIDENTS, CRIMINALITIES, 
Etc., Etc, 
BRILLIANTLY PORTRAYED. 
SPORTING AND THEATRICAL NEWS, PORTRAITS OF 
NOTORIETIES, Etc., Etc. 
Published every Friday. Price 10 cents a copy, at all 
pewsdealers’. Annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. 

















Addrcas, 55 Park Place, New York. 


[Novemner 1 : 1879. 


Amusements. 


H. H AV ERLY’ 
AMU SE! MENT ENTERPRISES, 


pf 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Fourieenth St, New ¥ 
WEA — BY-GOODWIN FROLIQUES, 
. H Havercy, Proprietor and Munager. 


rk 


HAVERLY’ 3 BROO! KL. YN 2 ATRE, 


Hart Jacnson, Mgr. - H Haverty, Pro. 
HAVERLY'S TI THEATRE, 

Corner Dearborn and Monroe Stiects, Chicago. III, 
J. He Havercy, Proprietor and Manager. 


HAVERTYS CHICAGO CHUR RCH CHOIR 
COMPANY, H, Haverty, 


PINAFORE 
Proprietor, 
HAVERLY'S JUVENILE PI PINAFORE COMPANY, 

J. H. Haverty, Proprietor, 


HAVERLY'S UNITED MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haver.y, Proprietor. 


HAVERLY’S GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Havervy, Proprietor. 


Also controlling, at all times, a large additional number 
of Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without com; ny), 
Combinations and t Amt usement Enterprises generaily 
Ux SQUARE THEATRE, 

Soie Lessee and Manager......Mr. A. M. 
BEGINS AT 8. OVER AT 10:35, 
SATURDAY MATINEE AT 1:45. 

LAUGHED INTO INSTANT SUCCESS 

The tunuiest play ever produced in New York, 





PALMER 


FRENCH FLATS, 





The theatre packed every night from floor to ceiling, 
hundreds having been turned away, unable to get even 
admissiou. The play ts cast to the full strength of the 
cleverest company in America. —New York Hgra.p, 


SEATS SECURED TEN D DAYS IN" ADVANC E. 





IBLO’S GARDEN SECOND MONTH, 
The most anes theatre in the United State 
E, G. GILMORE.. ; . Lessee and Mana ger 





ENCHANTMENT. 
KIRALFY'S The best attraction the Metropolis is 
offering. Magnificent scenery, grand 
MARVELOUS | ballets, world’s greatest danscuses, ex- 
cellent acting, sweetest singing, won- 
SPECTACLE derful and humorous specialties, etc, 





MATINEES WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 2 

PALPABLE POPULAR PRICES—Admission, 50 cents. 
Secured seats ip orchestra stalls, orchestra circle and 
front balcony, 50 cents extra. Iu balcony, 25 cepts extra 
Family circie, 26 ceata 





TANDARD THRATRE--BROADWAY AND 33D ST 
S WM HENDERSON,,, ... Proprietor aud Manager, 
a Re ee OF 

MS 

PINAFORE. 

PINAFORE, 

PINAFORE, 

PINAFORE. 

The following artists will appear : 

MR THOS WHIFFEN, MiSs EVA MILLS, 
MR, ALONZO HATCH, MISS JARBEAU, 
MR. WALLACE MACKERY, MISS MORTIMER, 
MR F A PAMENTAL, MR, A. HOLLAND, 


Witha 
CHORUS OF FORTY VOICES, 
And an 
INCREASED ORCHESTRA 
Under the direction of 
MR ERNEST NEYER. 
Performance begine with TRIAI, BY JURY. 
Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 1:30. 


C.F.A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NEW YORK. 


ST.GERMAIN 


Dadent Lam 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
China, Class, 

Earthenware, 

Clocks, Bronzes, Statuary, 


Toys, Games, Archery, Lawn 
Tennis. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


aay Send for Priced Catalogue. -GQ 
returns in 30 days on $100 invested. 


$1200 Official reports free. Like profits 


weekly on Stock options of $10 to $50. Address T, 
Potter Wicut & Co., Bankers, 35 Wall Street, N, Y. 




















BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 
COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages with the best results in all forms of impaired vitality, 
mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best preventive of Consumption and all diseases of 
debility. It gives strength, rest and sleep, by feeding the brain and nerves with their necessary food. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY. 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





“wom RHEUMATISM 


COUT OR CRAVEL. 


The harmless, infallible French Salicylates relieve at 
once. Cure within four days. Box $1.00, mailed free, 
L A. Paris, 284 6th Ave., New York, Sole Agent for the 
U. S. of the only Patentee in France, Beware of the 
so called imported (home made) impure and dangerous 
Salicylic Frauds. Ask for SCHLUMBERGER’S Saui- 
CYLaTs. Ked Seal trade-mark. No other genuine. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873 
Cc WEl S { Manulacturer of 
Meerschaum Pipcs. 
WHOLESALE aND Retail. 
Send for circular to 399 Broadwav, N.Y, 
Factories, 398 Grand St, and Vienna. 





P ATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 

—\MUNN & CO., No, 37 Park Kow, New York, pro- 
prietors of the Scientific American, 34 years’ experience 
as Solicitors of Patents, Hand-book on Patents, with 





iyll directions and advice, sent free, 


oN ENOGER N 


CHAM. -PAGNE 





The Parest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
37 South William Street, New York. 


ALKING 15 MILES AN HOU 
Hobbs’s Pedomotor, price $5. Send length and R 
breadth of boot, 520 Walnut St., Phila, Pa, 








Novemper 15, 1879.] 





WITEI 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU GAN BUY A WHOLE 


IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Government Bond, 


ISSUED IN 1864, 
Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller premium. Every bond most draw a 
Prize, a8 there are NO BLANKS 


THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 


200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORINS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 

And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a Premium of not lees than 200 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 
Ist of December, 1879, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist ot 
December is entitled to the whole premium 
that may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of town orders sent in Recistexep Letrers, and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing 

For orders, 
address, 


circulars, or any other information, 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING €0.,° 


No. 160 Broadway, New York City. 
Established in 1874 
N. B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the 
English Frank Leslie, 
aa The above Government Bonds are not to be com- 
pred with any Lottery whatsoever, and do not conflict 
with «ny of the laws of the United States 





A Fortune Quickly Made, 

Money has been made more rapidly within the last few 
mouths in Wall Street than at any period since 1873. Im- 
mense profits bave been realized trom small investments. 
The tollowing affidavit explains itsel! : 

Personally appeared belore me, George A, Payne, of 
134 West 49th Street, New York City, to me known, and, 
on being duly sworn, says that on an investment of $25 
placed with Thatcher, Belmont & Co, Bankers, and by 
them operated for a period of two weeks, I bad returned 
to me by tbe said firm $972.53, 

(Signed) 
State of New York, 
City aud County of New York, “ 

Sworn before me this 22d September, 1879. 

J. B. Nongs, Notary Public, 
91 Duane Street, New York. 

Thatcher, Belmont & Co. accept subscribers on their 
1 per cent. margin or in their concentration ot capital, 
whereby a number of small sums, from $10 upwards, are 
aggregated and stocks operated. latest Wall Street in 
formation sent free upon application by Mesers,Thatcher, 


Gro. A. Payne, 





25x125 


Opera House, Seoves, Cob 
EVERY OTHER 


LOT ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE! 





Denver now has a population of 40,000. Great cities are the outgrowth of 


Twenty years ago Denver wasasmall tradin 


numerous Churches, Hotels, Theaters, Street- 


Silver Smelting and Refining Works, witha 
Center of the West. 


with all the Principal and Branch Railroads from Maine to California. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


CITY LOTS, 


SITUATED IN NORTH DENVER, 


, 
at = F 
. 8. Mint, Denver, Col. 
sar"-WARRANTEE 
g {DEED WITHOUT 
RESERVE. 


FEET 


at countries. 
post on the frontier, now it is a large city, with 
railroads, Gas-works, Water-works, Gold and 
United States Mint, and is the great Railroad 


There are seven First-class Railroads now ne oa cup nesting 
» 


is the Capital c 


Colorado, naturally the richest State in the Union, and located in about the geographical 
center of the United States. The climate is charming, with the best water and purest air 


in the world, and the scenery is unexcelled for beaut 
Lead, and Coa 
It is now the headguarters for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New 


by the richest Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron 
America, 


and grandeur. It is surrounded 
Mines and Agricultural Lands in 
Mexico, Wy- 


oming, Nevada, Arizona, and Northern Texas. The rich mineral and agricultural resourees 
of this vast country will make Denver the largest and wealthiest city in the West. 


WHY LOTS ARE CIVEN AWAY. 
As the tide of immigration is now in this direction, it is the Company’s interest to have 
people locate in Denver and on their property. Toencourage emigration here, the Company 
will give to any one sending their name and address a warrantee deed, in fee simple, for 


one or more lots in North Denver, situated in 


Weld County, State of Colorado, in immediate 


view of this beautiful city, the only charge being one dollar to pay the etna J Public fees 
0' 


for acknowledging deed and conveyance. 
each alternate one,and does not expect that 


The Company does not give every 


t away, but 


every person who gets a lot in North Denver 


will come here, but a great many will, and they will induce their friends to follow. The in- 


creased population will soon make this property ver u 
each alternate lot, which they hold at prices varying from $25 to 
For this reason the above proposition is made. 
ut with full power to transfer and deed to others. The limit 


any one to settle or improve, 


to any one person taking advantage of this offer is five lots. 


valuable, and this Company retain 
, according to location, 
The deeds are unconditional, not requiring 


This property is not hill. 


side, mountain, Or swamp, but is level, fertile, and has a for building 


upon too numerous to mention. Full and 
from our best citizens, will be furnished. 


satisfactory information, with indorseme:nw 


CERTIFICATE OF TITLE. 
I, W. C. Saxpers, County Clerk and Recorder within and for said County and State, do hereby certify 
to the above and foregoing to be true, and title complete to the land therein described according to the 


records in my office. 
leins standing against said land. 
seal this 2d day of August, A. D. 1879. 


State of Colorado, ) 
[Seav.] INSTRU 


County of Weld. f** 


This Company will send by return mail, to any one sendin 
date of this paper their names, P. O. 

County and State, plainly written in full, a clear 
warrantee deed to alot 25 feet front b 





I further certify there are no abstracts or transcripts of judgments, taxes or other 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my officia) 


W.C. SANDERS, County Clerk and Recorder, 


CTIONS. 
within sixty days from the 
dress, 





125 feet 









deep in North Denver, Colorado, clear of all taxes, 

Applications for city lots must be accompanied 
with one dollar for each lot to pay cost of making 
and acknowledging deed, postage, etc. The lots 
then can be sold and transferred at your pleasure. 

Let all improve this opportunity to secure a home in 
> the richest Stateinthe world. Deeds sent to any part 
of the U. S. and Canacas. Address all letters to 


DENVER LAND COMPANY 













Belmont & Co., Bankers, P. 0. Box 1307, or 48 Broad Si., 
New York. 





a. Pros . 
High School, Denver, Col. 


= a 
449 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COL, One of the many Churches, 








ONLY $1. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEWHNE. 


cit Central Park Lager Bier 

: Brewery, 

4 Brewery & Office, 159-165 

E. 59th St. lce-nouse and q 

Rock-vauits, 56-57th Street, Y 

Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 
We guarantee *BUHEMIAN BIER” to equal 

Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 

and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 

thus making it the 

*“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


PARLOR 









even 


TABLE CROQUET. 


The Greatest Novelty of the Age? 


With our unexcelled facilities for wood-work of all kinds, we are able 
to get up an article of this kind at a price that would not be looked at 
by an ordinary dealer. 
compkte in every respect. 
balls, and posts; elegantly enamelled and painted, with corner posts 
and elastic sides, The fascinating game of Croquet can be played on 
any dining table as dexterously as on the finest lawn. 
more enjoyment through the long winter months than any other game, 


Our Parlor Croquet fits on any table, and is 
It has brass wickets, hard wood mallets, 


It will afford 


at times the price. REMEMBER this is @ regular set 


STANDARD PARLOR CROQUET, made of hard, kiln-dried w 
and ELEGANTLY DECORATED; an ornament to any room, and the 
groatect bargain ever offered for $1. 
Style, for 4 players, in case complete, 
> 8 players, 81.25. 
A 
43 Washington Street, Boston, 


Price :— No. 
13 No. 2 Style, same as No. 1, 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

Sole_ Mfrs., 


M h tts Organ Co. 
Wa eaten ber : ass., U.S. A. 








By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
FOR by return mail a correct picture of 

your future husband or wife, with 


YOURSELF name and date of marriage. 


Address, W. EF} OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


from Nervovs Dxsi.ity, 

etc., can learn Of a certain 

and speedy remedy, free. 

Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W, 6th St, Cincinnati, 0. 
HOT VISITING CAR DS—Now all 

the ragein Paris, One Dozen beau. 

tiful giltedged (round cornered) Cards, 
with your name and photograph, only 60 


¥ cents; 2dozen,$l. Full particulars and a 50 
pore book of all novelties free. 


Y , IXIR aia 
y PYSes BEARS oR oe “5 NASON & CO., 111 Nassau st, New York. 

More than 20.000 young mer ALREADY WEAR 

HEAVY mousr abi AND BEARD, heving vasd 

4 ° je * he 
fo eters, Peehagtgrth ditetions pomr-peld Seta.3 for = e New Improved Self-Inker 
50 ets. L. L. SWITH & CO. Bole Ag’ ts, Palatine, lil, ane) \ 56000 
Address as above Ae he 


This preparation has (mutations. The pablic will use due caution so'd 
] 


2x3, bh Printi 7 $3. 35 
DO ALL YOUR OWN PRINTING Bp dig yyy 
The Model The Model 


JUDGE 








REWARD fiit.d"bicetie: 
FILES that DeBing’s Pile 
Homedy fails tocure." Absorbs 
lat, cures cases of long stenting 
CAUTION voceeeee™ 
—_—_——— 


less yellow wrap- 
per on bottle has printed on it in black a Pile of Stones an 
Dr. J. P. Miller's signature, Phila, $1 abottle. Sold by all 
druegists. Sent by mail by Froveiesor, ¥ . P. MILLER, M. D., 
8. W. cor. Tenth and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. Advice freee 


EAFNESS and noises in the head relieved by 

bre. T. HUNT STILLWELL'S PATENT ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, which fits into the ear and is not perceptible, 
Particulars free, Address, 176 Sixth Avenue, New York. 




















RELIABLE 





larger sizes. 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 











is simple, fast, and YN aie isnow used by — 

seueee reliable. ed tS / ——— an Imitation Gold Watches. 

poy can manage it _. . very larg who ° ; 

and do all kinds @ thus save. all their sold teraagok, dewey sitheasme hoes 

fine printing.  pnend Printing bills. Send C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
reer 










as low as $3. 
sizes, $22 to $45. Ro- 
tary Presses, Tiss to 


3-cent stamp for de- 
Scriptive circulars. 
i -DAUGHADAY 
Co., Manufac’rs. 
Chestnut Street, 
iladelphia Pa. 


trated Circular. OoLLINS METAL WaTCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 








APANESE Handkerchief free—a great curiosity. Fine 
as silk. Send postal, Witpgs & Co., Boston, Mass. 


awarded at Paris, ’78, 













PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS fora 3-cent stamp. 
ENTERPRISE VICTOR Address, B. FOX & CO,, 391 Canal Street, N.Y 
RINTING RESSESe | - : 


illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for 2 S2QWarsh S. Cheapest in the known world. 
imps. 3. COOK & CO., fre. West Meriden, Conn ZATORE dress COULTER & CO., Chicago 
An Elegant Holiday Present. A gilt-bound Autograph 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 selec 
quotations, all for 15 cts.. postpaid. P. O. stamps taken 
Agents wanted. FRANKLIN Bros., West Haven, Ct 


CARD Aad Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 4 











SS 





> stamps. 
Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
fortunes every month, Book seut 


$10 to $1000 free explaining everything. 


Address BAXTER & CO,, Bankers, 7 Wall St, New York. 











New Styles Chromo Cards, 10c.; or 25 New Styles 


5 Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc., | 2 
u mixed, !0c., postpaid. J. B, Husted, Nassau, N. Y 


with name, 10e, G. A, SPRING, E. Wallingford, Cu 





THE PHONOGRAPH SET TO MUSIC! 
The Phonographic Piano.—A Most Wonderful Invention. 


The Ppensgraphic Piano has been called 
the most marvellous mechanical invention 
of the age. It will play any tune that ever was written, iv 
&@ melodious and pleasing manner. Difficult and simple music 
produced in a masterly style, and it can be played by a child as 
‘well as by a grown person, and will furnish music for singing 
schools and social gatherings of any description, playin 
after hour, without any knowledge of music being required in 
the operation. The most wonderful of all musical inventions; 
@ machine which ina purely hanical manner prod the 
most difficult and exquisite music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, 
&c., &c., without any practice or knowledge of music what- 
ever; far superior to any music-box, even though it cost tho 
sands of dollars; for there is no limit whatever to the number of tunes it will play. 
This instrument is on the principle of the wonderful Phonograph, It has just been 
perfected (the accompanying cut showing itin itsimproved form), and is havin 
the largest sale ever obtai by a musical instrument in the country. It has soli 
metal casesin imitation of green bronze; the notes or bars (the music producers) 
are metal, on same principle asa tuning- fork, which produce the clearest and most 
snclodious notes, and never get out of tune; the bars are struck by strikers, the 
same as the wires arein a Piano, only they work automatically instead of by the 
—— The strip of prepared paper in which the tune is stamped or perforated, is about 10 inches wide, and as it passes throngh the rollers 
and over the keys the strikers spring through the perforations in the paper and strike the right note; this is al] done automatically without 
any assistance from the operator (except turning the rollers), and the tune is played as perfectly as by the most expert musician. It woald be 
one of the most appropriate presents to make anyone, especially where there h no Piano, In point of execution and fineness of tone, it will 
b limited, We predict for this instrument a most wonderful sale. It is going 
8 A " te action is perfectly marwellous. The music is superb, and everybody delighted. 
No knowledge of music required, and a child can operate it and furnish music for occasion. Make your child a sensible present, cne which 
= primer Ay not ee the nee pow mary —— The price of the Phonograph TE Me ASS ACHU Serre 
unes goes with egch instrument. xe ‘ee and sent to any address on receipt of price. Address ,. s Ts 
ORGAN CO., 43 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 












compare favorably with a fine si , and its ity isn 
faster than any musical instrument ever invented. 


Authorized by the Commonwealth of Ky. 


come 14th soc 


Popular Drawing of the 


Commonrrealth Distesbution 


COMPANY, 


aT 


MACAULEY’S THEATRE, 


In the City of Louisville, on 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1879. 


On which occasion a Grand Concert will be given, 
holders of a ticket or part of a ticket entitled to admis- 
sion free. 

The Drawing will be supervised by men of undoubted 
character and standing, and ticket-holders, agents and 
clubs are respectfully requested to send on represent- 
atives with proper credentials to examine into the 
Drawing. 


A New Era in the History of Lotteries, 


Every ticket-holder can be his own 
supervisor. 
The Management call attention to the grand oppor- 
tunity presented of obtaining, for only $2, any of 
THE FOLLOWING PRIZES. 
1 Prize. .... 240002 $30,000 100 Prizes $100 es. $10,000 





1 Prize...... cee. 10,000 200 Prizes 50ea 10,000 
5 6,000 600 Prizes 20ea 12,000 
10 Prizes $1.000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes l0ea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 





9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each “  eedsen 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each « aa TT TT ° 900 
1,960 Prizes........ ee coccccccccccccceccs oeeee- $112,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 

27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $3100. 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
bank draft, or express. Full list of drawing published 
in Louisville Courrer-JourNvat and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and infor- 
mation, address T. J. COMMERFORD. Courier-Journal 
Building. Louisville. Ky.; Or SAME AT NO 163 Broad- 
way, New York, Or, B. H. PORTER & CO., No. 1227 
Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM! 
HABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B, COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 








9 000 MONEY-MAKING SECRETS, RECIPES, etc. 
‘ Which cost $2,000. Mailed for 25 cents, 


\ddress, UNION BOOK CU,, 3) racuse, N, Y. 








187 
Agents Wanted. 


PPL 





GENTS WANTED to sel! Dr.CHASE’S 2,000 RECIPE 
[lL BOOK. New Price List You double your money. Ad- 
dress, Dr. CHASE’S PRINTING HOUSE, Ann Arbor, Mich 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co, Portland, Maine. 


$350) AMORTEA 


\ ANTED—One salesman for each State. 
$75 to $100 per month and expenses. 
LA BELLE M’F’G CO., Chicago. 


eee Aa Fee SALESMEN 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample free, 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 





Salary 
Refer- 
ences required, 





d Se. stamp to insure answer, 
5. FOSTER & OO., Ciaciamati, O. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


month and ex or allow a large 
Counmatestam, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ns, 


__ Address SHERMAN & OO. Magek 7 ga 
for the RICHLY 
AGENTS Rte pire 
Gen. GRANT THE Wo LD 
by Hon. J.T. Headley. the 0 
t. Amil 


authors. The greatest h 
want it. Here ts the best chance of 





lien people 
your eto make 
money. are of imitations by unknown authors. The 
aplondideuhership clogantitiusvations guperior 
paren and marvelous cheapness render this book 

mmensely popular. 2, agents at work, and 
reporting rapid sales. Nearly 10,000 books sold. 
3. AGENTS WANTED, For particulars, 
‘@idress HUBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philada 


WATCH ES Reduced Price-List of Gold ana 
Silver American Watches mailed 
freebyN.H. White. Newark.N.b. 

$5 to $2 


4 Elegant Cards, all Chromo, Motto and Glass). Namo 
in gold and jet, 10cts. Wxsr & Co., Westville, Cs. 











per day at home. Satnples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








SO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marble 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 





877 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co., AvuGustTa, Marne. 





(ARDs—10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 18 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 


name on ail, lic. WEST & CO., Westville, Conn, 





5 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Uards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 1Uc. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 





CARCE BOOKS and Rare Photos. Sample, 9c. 
‘atalogue, 3c. F. G. RENIS & CO. Cuicago, Iu. 





95 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
J 10¢,, postpaid. Gro. |. Regp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y, 


A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free, 
177 Address, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


72 A WEEK, $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
outiit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Articles. — ‘‘Ferdinand de Lesseps,’’ by William 
Staughton Chase; 11 illustrations. ‘‘ Meissonier.’’ by 
Nugent Robinson, ‘A Railroad Jaunt in Costa Rica,”’ 
by Alfred Trumble; 9 illustrations, ‘‘ Hops and Hop Cul- 
tivation,’’ by N. Robinson; 13 illustrationa “The Japan- 
ese Artisan at Home,” by William Elliot Griffis, author 
of the “* Mikado’s Empire”; 18 illustrations, ‘Sir Row- 
land Hill, Inventor of Penny Postage’’; portrait and il- 
lustrations. ‘A Glance at the City of Parma”’; illus- 
trated, ** Meteorological Registers’’; 8 illustrations Etc,, 
etc. 

Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, etc. 
—“Two Babes in the Wood,”’ by Joaquin Miller; con- 
cluded; illustrated. “A Battle for Lite,” by 0. W. 
Holmes; iilustrated, ‘‘ Mrs. McLaren’s Boarder”; illus- 
trated, * Willie’’; illustrated, “To Save her Lile’’; il- 
lustrated. ‘*Snowed Up.” by the author of * A Race for 
Lite.”’ * Quite in the Dark,”” by Walter Edgar McCann; 
illustrated. ‘*Two Too Many,” by Charles H. Webb; 
illustrated, ‘St. Vicent de Paul,the Voluntary Captive ’’; 
illustrated. * Life Against Tide: A Woman's Story”; il- 
lustrated. ‘“‘A Judgment of God”’; illustrated, ‘‘Sent to 
Siberia.” “Tale of Anningait and Ajut;’’ illustrated. 
“Story of the Three Wonderful Companions: A Bohe- 
mian Fairy Legend.”” Etc., etc 

Poems. —‘: Hoar Frost,” a sonnet, by Benjamin 
Gough; illustrated. ‘The Loves and the Fate of the 
Dragon Flv and the Water Lily,” by Fitzjames O’Brien, 
“The Lark’; illustrated. “Dream and Waking,’’ by 
G. A. Davis. “The Sireet Singer.” Eta, etc. 

Miscellany.—“ Rubies.”’ ‘Toilets of Antiquity.’’ 
‘Pins and NeedJes,’’ “Curious facta.” ‘* Neapolitan 
Women.”’ “A Country Bridal in Queen Bess’s Time.’’ 
** How the Chinese Fish.”’ ‘*The Anger of an Elephant,” 
“The Raven.” “* Negroes Hunting the Moccasin Snake.’’ 
“* Acoustics in Public Hall:."" “ Entertaining Column,’* 
Etc,. ete, 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. 





A handsome chromo frontispi:ce, from Meissonier’s 
remarkable picture, 


“A DUEL PREVENTED.” 





Single copy, 25 cents. Annual subscription, $3, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Fathers! Mothers! 
Guardians / 


If you wish to instruct, amuse, and improve your chil- 
dren, do not neglect to let them read 


Frank Leslie’s 











Best and Purest Juvenile Monthly 


IN THE WORLD! 


48 QUARTO PAGES, | EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 





Price 10 cts., or $1 a year. For sale at al] newsdealers’. 





Frank Leslie’s Pvblishing House, 








53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 
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“SCRATCH.” 


Dersatep Canpipate—"So figures po lie. Bué how’n thunder could it have happened ?” 


U STR ATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


ARE now EXHIBITING a SUPERB COLLECTION of 


PARISIAN 
Suits & Costumes. 


Also ELEGANT STYLES and DESIGNS 
of THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


A SPECIAL ASSORTMENT o 


Black Silk Suits 
VERY LOW ! PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


f LADIES’ 








er EMBER 15, 1879. — 


TUBAL CAIN. 


WANTED.— Agents for the finest Masonic Engrav- 
ing ever published in this country. Engraved on steel in 
the highest style of the art. None but thoroughly posted 
Masons, who will give their entire time to the work, For 
particulars and descriptive circulars apply to the pub- 
lishers, Please mention in your letters this paper. 


BRADLEY & CO., 





| 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARMING 


CRAYON PORTRAITS. 


Send Photo. and $3 to A. & I BOOL, Artists (from 
Roval Academy), National Medallist, 86 Warwick Street, 
S. W. London, England, who will return Photo. with 
faithful crayon drawing from it, size 15x10 inches, 
post-free to any part. Tinted Crayon, $6. Over 200 
Established 


testimonials, 1864. 











ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY 


KRW UORUANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $265. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 





THE JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


om 


e and Warehonse, 117 & 119 Liberty Street, New York. 


Office and Works, Trenton, N. J. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A practical road machine, Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the most 
healthful of out-door sports. It aug- 
ments threefold the locomotive power 
of an ordinary man. Send 3-cent stamp 

24-page catalogue with price -1:3t 


WAN I for 
(en and fuil inf.;mation. 









UN, THE POPE M’F’G CO, 
a Boston, Mass. 


OPERA. GLASSES, 


Microscopes, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Ther ae "Ba- 





Sc UMMER “T., 


rometers, Compas esses, at great/y reduced prices. & J 
BECK, 1016 Chestnut St., Phila. Send three SES, for 
Illnstrated Catalogue of 146 pages, and mention this paper. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
ee 


C, 6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Late 502 and 604 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENTVE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK, 


SEAL SACQUES and CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND WRAPS, 
Fur Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 
ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 

In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 


ee by i or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicage 
or St. Louis. 








See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


CG, B, MEEKER, Genera! Passenger Agent. 


WJOHNS 


GESTSS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
Steam Posting, . Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Gonanie. t Sexp rou Descriptive Paice Lier. 


H.W. JOHNS. M’F’C CO, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y, 


THE DEAF HEAR 
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Pein ganar Wace erent 
A PLEASURABLE PUBLICATION 
Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


A MONTHLY PICTORIAL JOURNAL of 


































INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED | 
STORIES, COMPLETE IN EACH 
NUMBER. 
PLEASING TALES, ADVENTURES, ANECDOTES, and 
MIRTH-PROVOKING ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Pleasant Hours” will prove to be = Delightful 
Traveling Companion. 
For sale by all newsdealers, price 15 cents, Annual 
subscription, $1.50, postpaid, 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





LIGHT, PLEASING LITERATURE. 





UR CATALOGUE is now ready 


and will be sent on request. 
tains 168 pages and 375 engravings of suits, 
cloaks, fur-garments, millinery, underwear, 
infants’ clothing, laces, embroideries, etc., and 
is designed to convey information in regard 
to our entire stock. With its aid a lady can 
order samples of such goods as she may want, 
and from these samples with prices affixed 
she can select goods understandingly and 
with as much confidence as if she were pre- | 


It con- 








sent in the store—perhaps with even greater 


success, for therein all 


put before her in an orderly arrangement 


the various kinds are 


favorable to comparison and choice. 


“In addition to these facilities now so fully afforded for 
the first time—or rather in consequence of these facilities—we 
venture to guarantee the full satisfaction of the buyer with- 
out stint or réeserve."—LEatract from the Preface. 


Our stocks are fuller and perhaps richer 
than ever before; and on account of the late- 
ness of seasonable weather many articles are 


marked down to extraordinary prices. 


In 


marked-down goods also absent buyers have 
the same advantage as those present exactly. 





FIRM’S 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 2lst, 1879. 
P. O. Box 4272, N, Y. 





LORD & ZTAYLOR, New York. 








inS3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self- 1s jt larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, young or old vat gays ad- 
vertising and printing. Catalogue of type, cards, 
&c., for 2 stamps. Kelsey £00 eriden, Conn 


ee 









PLAN. Combining and operating many orders 
in one vast sum has every advantage of capital, with 
skillful management, Large profite divided prorataon 
investments of $25 to $10,000, Circular, with fullex- 








puestons + gh succeedin stock dealings, mailed free, 
WRENCE & CO.. 55 Exchanke Place. New York. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Shirts all complete, best quality, 
$1 each. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 
plain seams to finish, 6 tor $7. 

KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best, 
SURE, 6 for $9. Fit guaranteed, 

NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra length, $1 each. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of six shirts. 

KEEP’S KID GLOVES (FOR GENTS), 
the very best, plain or embroidered, $1,10 per pair. 

KEEP'’S UMBRELLAS. 

BEST GINGHAM, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each. War- 
ranted. Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrella. 

REGINA and TWILLED SILK UMBRELLAS and 
CANES ia all styles. 

KEEP'’S UNDERWEAR, 
Comprise all the newest and best goods for Fall wear. 
CANTON and SCARLET TWILLED FLANNEL from Tic. 
to $1.50 ANGOLA FLEECE, SCOTCH WOOL and 
SHETLAND SHIRTS and DRAWERS, from 60c, to $2.50 
each. SCARLET WOOL KNIT SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 
$1.25 to 1 50 each. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
Are now ready in Gents’ Silk, Linen and Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, Scarfs in elegant’ designs and effects. Our 
gold-plated Jewelry is the best quality. Scarf Rings, 
Pins, Studs, Sleeve and Collar Buttons at about one-half 
the usual cost else where. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms 

Samples and Circulars mailed free. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway,.New York. 


only 


{ADE TO MEAa- 








JOHN P TOvELL & 8ONS, 
Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


The Cheapest and Most Comprehensive 
Magazine in the World. 


128 PAGES QUARTO. OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Replete with instruction and entertainment. Every 
department of literature represented ; the 
best living writers contribute 
to its pages. 





Published on the 15th of each month. Price 25 cents a 
number, or $3 a year, postpaid, 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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BONFL MBE. 


‘CIGARETTES. 


A sure relief. Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold in 
the Head, and Hoarseness, Public’ Singers and Speakers 
should smoke them, as they have a wondertu! effect in 





clearing and strengthening the voice. Ladies and Chil- 
dren can smoke them to any extent without barm. 
BON FUME is the only agreeable Catarrh Cigar- 
ette in use. Prepared by a well-known physician. 
Indorsed by the medical profession and the clergy. 
Sold by tobacconists and druggists throughout the 
United States and Canada, No tobucco. Sample by mail, 
15 cents Manufactured by 


B. POLAK, 135 Chatham Street, 
New York City. 

















«SARAH, SISTER OF OURAY. 

















DOUGLASS, HEAD CHIEF OF THE WHITE RIVER UTES, 





A UTE SQUAW SADDLE. 


COLORADO,—THE LATE UTE OUTBREAK AND MASSACRE AT 
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UTE SQUAWS AND PAPPOOSES, 


RIVER AGENCY.— From PHOTOGRAPHS FURNISHED BY E, A. 
See Pace 17% 


A UTE NECKLACE AND GUN-CAP BOX. 


BARBER AND Ligyrenant C. A. H. McCavuuay. 








THE LATE GEN. 
HOOKER. 

\ AJ.-GEN. HOOKER, 
i who died suddenly 
at Garden City, L. L, 
October 31st, was a man 
of mark in an age distin- 
guished for its great and 
notable men. He was 
born at Hadley, Mass., 
in 1815, and was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 
the Class of 1837. He 
entered the army as & 
second lieutenant iu the 
First Artillery. During 
the war with Mexico he 
was breveted a lieuten- 
ant-colonel for meritori- 
ous service in the terrible 
fight of Chapultepec. At 
the close of that war he 
was made a captain in 
the First Artillery and 
assigned to the Pacific 
Division. While in Cali- 
fornia he retired from the 
army and began farming. 
When the late civil war 
broke out he at once of- 
fered his services to the 
General Government, 
which made him a brig- 
adier-general of volun- 
teers, and sent him to 
guard the Lower Poto- 
mac. In March, 1862, he 
was assigned to the com- 
mand of a division of the 
Third Corps in the Army 
of the Potomac. In the 
fighting on the Peninsula 
“Hooker's Division” 
took part in the siege of 
Yorktown, the battle of 
Williamsburg, and the 
engagements at Fair 
Oaks, Frazier’s Farm, 
Malvern Hill, and others 
ot less note. Subse- 
quently he took part in 
the battle of Manassas 
and the succeeding con 
flict at Chartilly. 

In the Fall of 
Gen. Hooker was placed 
in command of the First 
Army Corps. At the bat- 
tle of Antietam he was 
severely wounded. Inthe 
following November he 
returned to participate 
in Burnside’s fatal Rap- 
pahannock campaign as 
the commander of the 
Centre Grand Division 
(Third and Fifth Corps). 
In the meantime, on ac- 
count of his services in 
the Peninsula campaign, 
he had been made a bri- 
gadier - general in the 
regular army. Upon 
Burnside’s resignation 
President Lincoln gave 
Hooker command of the 
Army of the Potomac. 
At Chancellorsville, al- 
thongh his forces out- 
numbered the enemy, he 
wa; outmanceuvred by 
the Confederates, and 
defeated. Lee soon after 
invaded Pennsylvania, 
and Hooker followed 
him. When he had reach- 
ed Frederick, Md., his 
plans were disconcerted 


1862 


THE LATE HON. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN 1869. 


by Halleck, who refused to put the troops at Harper’s Ferry under 
Hooker's orders, who thereupon resigned. 

In the following September General Hooker was sent to the Army 
ut in command of the Twentieth Army| / 


of the Cumberlaid, and 


Corps. He was engaged in all the battles of that army until after 
the siege of Atlanta in July, 1864, when on a question of command he 
was again relieved at his own request. 
campaign included the “ battle above the clouds,”’ which compelled 
the Coifederates to abandon the Chattanooga Valley. 
this success, he cleared Missionary Ridge of his enemy. 
war he served in command of various Eastern departments, and in 
October, 1868, he was retired upon a tull rank of major-general. 
General Hooker was in his usual health until an hour before his 
A week before, he gave a large dioner-party at the Garden | 


death. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE LATE GENERAL JOSEPH HOOKER, U. 8, A. 


City Hotel, when he seemed to be in the best of spirits, He took his accustomed walk 
on the day of his death and did not complain of feeling ill until about four o’clock, 
when he retired to his apartments. After an hour he arose and busied himself about 
his rooms until 5:45 p.™., when his valet, hearing the General struggling for breath, | 
hastened to his side and assisted him to lie down upon his bed, at the same time ring- 
ing the bell for help. Before assistance could arrive the General was dead. 


DEATH OF HON. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER. 


CY ENATOR ZACHARIAH CHANDLER, of Michigan, who was for many years a 
i) conspicuous figure in American politics, was found dead in his bed at the Pacific 
Hotel, in Chicago, on the morning of November Ist. On the evening previous he had 
addressed an audience of 5,000 cry on the political issues of the day, and on re- 
turning to his hotel gave orders to be called at seven o'clock, as he was to leave for 
| his home in Michigan at eight o’clock. The boy who called at that hour could get 
no response when he rapped, and finally, when put throngh the transom, found Chand- 
| ler lying dead in his bed. The body was still warm on one side. Death was probably 
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SIRTHPLACE OF THE LATE GENERAL HOOKER, HADLEY, MASS. 


1879. 


caused by apoplexy. Mr, 
Chandler was born in 
Bedford, N. H., on the 
10th ot December, 1813, 
and after receiving an 
academic education, re- 
moved to Michigan. 
There he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, 
achieving marked pros- 
perity and a large for- 
tune by his integrity and 
enterprise. In 1851 he 
entered into active polit- 
ical lite, being elected 
Mayor of Detroit. Next 
year he ran as the Whig 
candidate for Governor 
of the State, and in 1857 
was elected United 
States Senator to suc- 
ceed General LewisCass. 
He was re-elected to this 
office in 1869, his term 
ending March 3d, 1875, 
He was a candidate for 
re-election a third time, 
but owing to a Republi- 
can ‘* bolt,’? was defeat- 
ed by Mr. Christianey, 
and in the following Oc- 
tober le was appointed 
by President Grant Sec- 
retary ot the Interior, 
which he held until the 
3d of March, 1877. Last 
year he was again elect- 
ed to the United States 
Senate, and took his seat 
at the extra session of 
Congress, at which he 
attracted much attention 
by his ‘‘ stalwart”? utter- 
ances on the Southern 
question. 

Mr. Chandler was a 
man of very pronounced 
convictions, aggressive 
in temper and character, 
and thoroughly sincere 
and earnest ineverything 
he undertook. He ab- 
horred shams, and had a 
supreme contempt for all 
duplicity and cowardice 
in politics. He had rare 
executive qualities, and 
as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Exe- 
cutive Committee in the 
campaign of 1876 dis- 
played a sagacity and 
energy which largely 
contributed to the suc- 
cessful organization of 
his party in the North- 
ern States. In his long 
political career, his me- 
thods were often criti- 
cised, but his personal 
integrity and parity were 
never questioned, even 
by his political adversa- 
ries, and he leaves a 
nameas & man and pa- 
triot which is without 
spot or blemish. 





THE LATE HON, Z. CHANDLER AS HE APPEARED AT 
THE RECEPTION GIVEN TO THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
OF BOSTON AT SQUANTUM, R, J., AUGUST 20, LS7L, 
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THE 
NEW, FIELD STRETCHER THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
Ts 


IS improvised field-stretcher has been invented 

by Sergeant-major Sanderson, of the Thirtieth 
pe Ag with the object of obviating the difficulty 
experienced in getting the wounded quickly off the 
field after engagements, when, owing to modern 
firearms, a large number of men are disabled in a 
very short time. As a rule, the ambulance 
can rarely be kept sufficiently close to the main 
body to be immediately available after a severe 
action, which, moreover, may possibly have cov- 
ered miles of ground. Thus, the wounded being 
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THE STRETCHER IN USE IN THE FIELD. 


scattered all over the ficld, the doctors have to run 
from place to place, and have so many men to 
attend to who lie widely apart that but little time 
can be devoted to each case, while many wounded 
have frequently to remain on the field unattended 
to for hours, and it has been known that occasion- 
ally some have been overlooked altogether, their 
comrades having been sent off elsewhere, and the 
Hospital Corps being ignorant of their where» 
abouts. Sergeant-major Sanderson proposes that 
every corps should be drilled to put together this 
contrivance, and thus, alter an engagement, 
sections of the troops themselves could be told off 
to re-traverse, where possible, the ground over 





THE CAPTURE OF CETEWAYO,— HUT IN WHICH THE 
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rades. Then utilizing their own or their enemies’ 


OF CETEWAYO,— THE KING EMBARKING ON BOARD THE TRANSPORT SHIP “* NATAL ”’ 


| rifles, with which and the coat and valise straps the | 


stretcher is made, a folded great-coat serving for a 
pillow, they should improvise these litters—a work 
of ten minutes—and carry the wounded off to the 
nearest ‘* Doctors’ Post.’’ The advantages of this 
| stretcher, which can be improvised by the soldiers 
| with the accoutrements which they always have 
| with them, are manifestly great, and the Thirtieth 
| Regiment has been duly drilled in making them. 
| Four men are told off to each stretcher, two rifles 
being lashed together to form one side, which is 
| connected with its fellow by accoutrement straps, 
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forming the bed of the stretcher, about two feet 
three inches in width. 


CAPTURE 


HE capture of Cetewayo, the savage but 
heroic King of the Zulus, was effected by a 
patrol under command of Major Marter, of the 
Queen’s Dragoon Guards, on August 28th, ina kraal 
at the edge ot the Ngome Forest. He had been 
pursued for a fortnight incessantly by Captain Lord 
Gifford, under the orders of Major Barrow, through 


OF THE ZULU KING. 
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hich they had marched, and to pick up their com- ; the wild region north of the Black Umvolosi River. 


He was immediately brought, with his companions, 
to Brigadier-General Clark’s encampment on the 
banks of that river, stopping at the Ndaza royal 
kraal on the way. The 
the night of 
Marter and Captain Astley Terry, and Lieutenant 
Hutton, of the Sixtieth Rifles; while six sentinels 
passed close by. This extra vigilance was enforced 


because of the escape of some of his followers dur- | 
Ou September 4th the prisoners were | 
brought down to the seashore at Port Durnford, in | 


ing the day. 


a wagon drawn by ten mules, escorted by a squad- 


ron of Bettington’s Horse, all ia charge of Captain ! 
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Ruscombe Poole, R. A. A company of the Ninety 
first Regiment was drawn up on the spot, forming 
line opposite to the escort, below the signal- -station, 
which had its flag flying. The wagon stood in the 
square between two lines of military, with the | 
beach at the third side, and with a surt-boat, under | 
Commander Caffin’s orders, ready to receive the | 
distinguished voyagers. All the dignity with which 
Cetewayo had borne his captivity 
saw the sea and realized his fate. In the surf-boat 
he had his first experience of mal de mer, and is 
said to have conceived the idea that he had been 
poisoned, while the antics of the whole party are 
said to have been ludicrous, Nothing could persuade ! 


hut in which he slept on | 
August 29th was guarded by Major 
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AT PORT DURNFORD. 


them to sit down quietly, and when they moved 
they did so crawling on all fours. In the tran- 
shipment from the surf-boat to the steamer they 
were treated not only with gentleness, but with a 
tender consideration that almost amonnted to 
homage. A bridge was made for the passage 
from the boat to the ship, and on the poop of the 

Jatal a temporary kraal was erected, consisting 
of @ wooden framework covered with a heavy 
tarpaulin. The surf runs so high on this coast that 
landing or embarking can only be eflected by 
means of surf-boats, which are hauled to and fro on 
| a rope, one end of which is fixed on board a tug 
vessel, while the other is firmly anchored on sliore. 
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THE NEW ARMWS-AND-ACCOUTREMENT STRETCHER USED IN THE BRITISH ARMY — THE FORMATION OF THE STRETCHER, 


{ THE ROYAL LIBRARY OF PARIS. 
I N 1739 the Royal Library of Paris contained 
800,000 volumes and objects of every descrip- 
| tion. In 1859 the number averaged 1,200,000. During 
the last 20 years the increase has been more sensi- 
| ble, and the actual number is estimated at 2,000,000. 
The mean annual increase from legal deposits 
alone is 20,000. Out of these 2,000,000 about 
450,000 are devoted to French history, 200,000 to 
theslagy, 90,000 to science and philosophy, 60,000 
to natural history, and 20,000 to English history. 
Part of the French and F rglish historical and me- 
dical works are arranged in systematic catalogues. 





KING WAS CONFINED ON THE NIGHT AFTER THE ESCAPE OF SOME OF HIS FOLLOWERS, 
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A YOUNG MAN OF FASHION 
ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING Him AS HE Is, AND 
AS He Has BEEN. 

J fap in the history of the race has the young 

man of fashion been so respectable a person 
as he is at the present moment. He is, to look at 
in the morning, a shaggy object, in a rough great- 
coat and a low, easy felt hat orafurcap. He is 
dressed in loose fitting garments, not meant for 


show. His shoes are stout and easy. If he 
chooses in the middle of the day to get married, or 





COSTUME OF VENICE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


to give away his sister in the holy rite, he then 
wears @ brvadcloth double-breasted coat, and is 
very nice as to cravat, but no show is allowed even 
then. For dinner he dresses in the quietest suit of 
black, not so ornamental as his butler’s, He wears 
the plainest of linen shirts, with a gold button ora 
linen one, and an immaculate tie. On his large, 
shapely, perhaps brawny, but well-kept hands, are 
two rings, but no gloves. He does not even permita 
gold watch-chain to appear, so remorselessly plain 
ishe. If he has a foppery, it appears in a pair of 
delicate silk stockings and a neat pump. His nails 
are like Lord Byron’s, ‘‘ a roseleaf with a halfmoon 
in it’; he is as clean as a moonbeam. A tub, in 
the morning, of cold water ; another, of hot, before 
dinner; and if vinaigre de loilelte or cologne, or 
viokt-powder, find their way to his toilet, it is 
merely as supplementary to much scrubbing in 
good soap-and-water. He is careful not to offend 
women either by a stare or a swagger, or any in- 
attention to their comfort in public conveyance or 
the ballroom. He cleanses from himself the traces 
of cigar-smoke and of liquors before he enters their 
presence. He may be a working, and still a man of 
fashion, or he may be the inheritor of a great for- 
tune and a man to whom leisure is becoming and 
proper; but in either case he is the same simple, 
manly, unaffected person. Not heightening his 
beauty by any adventitious aid of dress, he may 
dress six times a day if he chooses, but each time it 
is with reference to the amusement or the work he 
has on hand, and not a “ fixing up” ot himsel!. 

To be an effete or effeminate man now requires 
courage. No matter how much a man may stow 
away in his inner consciousness of that character, 
he dares not show it. It he is not able to wrestle, 
he must know men who do. If the “‘ Chicken” and 
the “‘ Danbury Pet’ are not to his taste, he must 
read up about them. He must, if not able to “ pull 
an oar,’’ know all about boating as a science, aud 
he must be able to fight, if need be. 

Many of us can remember when a dandy choice 
few spirits appeared in coats which fitted in around 
the waist; when fine cloths (not rough tweeds) 
were worn by gentlemen; when a man prided him- 
self on bis small, white hands, and when there was, 
no doubt, a distinct country known as ‘‘ swelldom.”’ 
There was then a privileged class—privileged to 
lounge in club-windows, to do nothing and to know 
less than nothing—yes, very much less. 

These men, if they could lead the German, if they 
dressed well, had money, and could send bouquets 
and keep horses, play high and pay their gaming 





THE MAN OF FASHION, A. D. 1800. 


debts, were calied the young ‘men of fashion,” 
and were in great request in soc‘ety. Many of them 
led a tame-cat existence at the feet of some woman 
of beauty and fashion, who, with no very inconven- 
ient scruples, yet needed this addition to her dress, 
her fan and her opera-box, of an attendant satellite. 
It was a poor copy of the Italian cescisbeo as de- 
scribed by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and of 
whom an Italian nobleman said to her: ‘* We recog- 


nize the fashion, but we have never had your Eng- 
lish sangfroid to describe it.’’ Yet it was a copy, 
a recognized necessity. Even the good, the honest, 
the hard-working men of the world looked upon 
these men with a certain respect, noticed how they 
dressed, rather felt towards them as members of a 
distinct profession; and when they, the bees, 
stopped working for a moment, they went to the 
drones to see how to have their coats cut, and how 
they must behave when they entered the halls of 
Fashion, even imitating a mince or a stride. 

With tightly-fitting pantaloons, with frock-coat of 
finest broadcloth, with billows of satin cravat, with 
rolling hat and neatly buttoned gloves, with am- 
brosial curls and (it was said) with painted cheeks, 
did poor N. P. Willis, the last of the dandies, pro 
menade Broadway thirty years ago. He was a 
figure, then, decidedly elegant, and he had a host 
of followers. Then he got into the caricaturists’ 
hands, and much that was really great and wortliy 
in a man of genius and a man of industry went 
down before the voice of ridicule. And yet he did 
much good. ‘He rebuked our American mistakes. 
He told the Elijah Pograms and the Colonel Bard- 
well Slotes that they must not wear dress-coats in 
the morning, and satin stocks at breakfast. He at- 
tacked the satin waistcoat, and brought in the 
broad, strong, English shoe. 

It was not strange that, attached to the tradi- 
tions of that elegant society which he saw in Lon- 
don, Willis forgot to go on with the times, and 
during our war was seen at Washington and at the 
Whi'e House as the “ curled and perfumed Assyrian 
bull’? which Tennyson has immortalized in ‘‘ Maud,” 
taking the idea from the illustrations in Layard’s 
‘* Ninevah,’’ and, observing the resemblance to a 
London swell of thirty years ago, he uttered that 
line which so few people understand. 

But those who followed N. P, Willis in his nicely- 
fitting coats forgot to follow his genuine accom- 
plishments. None of them tried to write ‘‘Absalom.”’ 
They were not dandies of genius, so that interme- 
diary stage, where a man hung on to the trailing 
skirts ot fashion, by effeminacy of manner, a woman- 
ish attention to dress, a very mannish aptitude for 
dissipation, and no possible idea of being anything 
or doing anything, was, perhaps, the poorest epi- 
sode in the history of a man of fashion. 

In our country it was definitely brushed away by 
the war. A great movement, politically, rousing 
the best men and bringing them to the front, swept 
away all the cobwebs, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s remark was made more than once, ‘‘ the pup- 
pies figlit well,” as the loungers in club-windows 
became the famous colonels of regiments. Waists 
were let out, corsets were thrown to the house- 
maid, shoes were broadened, and the man, hidden 
in the calyx of the dandy, blossomed forth. 

In England the tendency to oat-of-door sports— 





THE MAN OF FASHION, A. D. 1830. 


the cricket, the bail-club and the rowing-match— 
was doing the same work, and the progress of the 
age, that high-sounding phrase by which we ex- 
press the hidden force which brings about an inex, 
plicable change in any set ot customs or manners, 
was tolling the knell of old formalities, 

As it became the fashion for every man to try to 
be able to pull a good oar, so that man must first 
be sober in his meats and drinks. ‘ Physical cul- 
ture” put an end to much drunkenness. It is the 
best apostle of the temperance reform—it is the real 
Father Mathew. Then one word in favor of clubs. 
They are a great improvement on the old bar-room, 
where men used to congregate, and where the man 
who could not drink was thought a milksop. Young 
men at clubs now undoubtedly drink too much, are 
too lazy, too fond of cards, are very far from being 
Paladins of Charlemagne or knights “sans peur 
et sans reproche,” but they are vastly better men 
than was the dandy of thirty years ago. 

But the man of fashion of to-day, he who by in- 
herited wealth is removed from the necessity of 
work, he who can consecrate bis youth to amuse- 
ment if he chooses, is apt to be, in the first place, 
an accomplished man. 

He knows music well, can sing a good song, piay 
the piano or some instrument, or he is an artist. He 
can sketch, paint a tile or a very nice water-color; 
he can etch if he chooses, or dabble in art in the 
studio of a sculptor. Indeed, one of our richest 
young men in New York is an admirable sculptor, 
or he takes to chemistry or some other natural 
science. If these do not amuse him, he becomes a 
cricketer, or a boatman, or a ball-player, or he 
drives a coach—a very manly occupation—and in 
almost nine cases out of ten, he is a well-read man, 
Not now, as formerly, at a dinner-table, could an 
alarming swell make the mistake of asking if ‘‘ The 
Shield of Achilles ” were a horse, nor if ‘‘ Richelieu” 
were one of Shakespeare’s plays, nor if “ Pericles” 





were a species of shell-fish. A young man of fashion 
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must know something, else he would be a very poor 
companion for his “ si<ters: and his cousins’ and his 
aunts ’—for they all know a great deal. 

There has been one thing rather against young 
men in America, and against the best class, too; 
they were put at work so young that they had not 
time to cultivate their minds as their sisters and lady- 
loves were doing (for a more clever, industrious, 
bright set than the young American women do not 
exist). This brought about a sort of indulgent tran- 
quillity towards the minds of men, on the part of 
women. They loved men for what they were, the 
most indulgent, chivalrous, noble husbands in all the 
world, and forgave them for what they did not 
know; so men were allowed to be stupid. ‘‘Nous 
avons changé tout cela.’” Men must not be stupid 
any longer. A man must go to Harvard or Yale or 
Princeton, and the more he is worth the more he 
must know. He may wind up at Oxford, if he 
have a mind; nay, if he go down-town and sweep 
out a store (and these are the nineteenth-century 
knights), he must read, think and inwardly digest. 
Most young American men continue to do this; they 
justify About’s description of them. Their enor 
mous energy, which has been partly the fruit of 
necessity, partly brought out by the whip and spur 
of climate, partly the growth of republican institn- 
tions which are always issuing such drafts on the 
Bank of Hope, have made young Americans almost 
ludicrously successful and a proverb to Europeans. 

The words ‘‘ dandy” and ‘‘top” have thus, it 
would seem, become obsolete. he dandy is like 
the dodo, an extinct bird. It is rather a pity, for it 
deprives literature and the drama of a type. The 
English dandy made almost his last bow to an Eng- 
lish audience in the play of “ Money,” where, as Sir 

‘rederic Blount, he stands for the incarnation of 
feebleness, selfishness and fine clothes. The Dandy 
in Disguise gave us the fine novels of “ Pelham ”’ and 
of * Cecil, a Coxcomb,”’ probably the best society 
novel ever written. That iron hand under the vel- 
vet glove, that hero who seeks the sunny or the 
shady side of Pall Mall, lounges in at clubs, speaks 
with a lisp or a drawl, and then goes out to conquer 
the world with the courage of Hercules, the strength 
of Samson and the wiliness of Jason, has been 
very dear to the novelists, down to Ouida. But 
now she has got to give him up, for he is too rare 
for identification. The man who loves fine clothes, 
who has really the native instinct of self-adornment, 
who would prink his feathers, must now tke refuge 
in being a soldier and wear a uniform, or he must 
go mildly into private theatricals, for there is no 
dandyism allowed by the regulation-drill of the 
nineteerth century. 

It is curious to observe how Robertson tried, in 
his society drama, to rehabilitate the dandy, but his 
are all dandy lions; the strong, real, true man is 
masquerading—there was no genuine Brummelism 
in it. 

The history of old dandies is pathetic, that of 
Brummell almost a tragedy. Some letters of his, 
in possession of a lady of this city, came out during 
the Metropolitan Fair in the sale of autographs. 
They were beautiful letters, written in a fair English 
flowing hand, such as the duchesses write, and 
betrayed a more than usual amount of culture. 

They were written, poor old fellow ! from Bologne, 
whither he was banished by poverty and the frown 
of George the Fourth, the most heartless dandy 
whom the world ever saw; and he speaks in one 
of having just forwarded a monkey across the Chan- 
nel to ‘‘a lady of quality,’? and makes some witty 
commentaries on his past. All leaders must have 
talent. Brummell had, or he would not have 
had such a following. Count D’Orsay, the prince 
of the dandies, had much accomplishment and real 
learning ; yet to dress his fine person in garments 
which fitted like his skin, to wear coats with im- 
mensely rolling collars, to arrange a watch-chain in 
many a glittering coil across his delicate waistcoat, 
was to him the occupation of wy fs precious hour. 
Byron admired him and copied his style of dress, 
until Lady Jersey said, ‘‘ My dear 1+ gen you are 
never so handsome as you are with your collar 
turned back, and your hair matted down by your 
hat’; and then Byron assumed a foppery of care- 
lessness, for the great poet had his weaknesses, and 
was not indifferent to the reputation which he had 
of being the handsomest man in London. 

Lord Houghton was a great dandy in his youth. 
Bulwer Lytton called him the ‘cool of the even- 
ing ’’; but no greater dandy ever lived than Benjamin 
Disraeli, the man who made himself of the falsest 
prophecy—“ the history of heroes, it is the history of 
youth!” The fop, perhaps, a shade removed from 
the dandy, back a century or so, into the time ot 
snuff-boxes and powder, was the dear darling of 
the French comedy, the precious outlet of Pope’s 
spleen (as in his sketch of Lord Hervey), the con- 
ductor for some of Cowper’s melancholy mad 
A book cou!d be written on the ‘ Place of the Fop 
in Literature.” 

Shakespeare did not trouble himself much about 
them. The great master dearly loved a beautitul 
young man; he liked to flood the world with Ham- 
lets and Romeos and Valentines. Malvolio, in his 
melancholy, gartering his stockings with yellow, is 
perhaps a fop in love, but the character did not 
receive study at his hands. Perhaps there were few 
fops in his day. Fine dressing was de ri in the 
days of the Virgin Queen ; noble living, and an echo 
of chivalry, were yet in the air. One can scarcely 
imagine a fop in the same age as that which pro- 
duced Sir Walter Raleigh. 

But Sir Walter Scott designed to sketch the 
character in Sir Percie Shafton, and great masters, 
in France, England, Germany, in poetry, the drama, 
and in romance, in painting, have all delineated it. 

How Hogarth luxuriated init! In ‘* Marriage A 
la Mode”’ the fop is immortalized. 
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Now the painter, the dramatist, the romance. 
writer has no such subject. He must, if he sketch 
the young man of fashion, draw a very prosaic pic- 
ture of a very good fellow, sometimes as handsome 
as the Antinous, but concealing his graces under a 
billycock hat and an ulster; sometimes as tall, as 
noble, as Greek in outline, as the Apollo, with the 
same “ beautiful disdain’ in his profile, but quite 
careless, perhaps ignorant, of the fact, or profoundly 
indifterent to it; thinking much more of the biceps 
or the muscle in the forearm than his beauty ; won 
dering whether he shall beat as single-scull, or if 
he shall win the race on his horse Bouncer, or if he 
shall make a score at cricket, or win at racquets, 
than if he shall make a good effect in the drawing- 
room. 

All this devotion to physical exercise has im- 
proved the beauty of American young manhood, 
and is removing from us the reproach of being the 
skinny, sallow Yankee which we are represented 
as being on the English stage. The sculptors say 
that the young men of today are far nearer the 
Greek models than they were twenty years ago. 
They live nearer to the Greek model. They run, 
they throw the quoit, they exercise the arms, they 
bathe, they cultivate the body, not thinking of 
themselves or of their beauty. They have uncon- 
sciously attained to the highest beauty, and we 
whosee them rowing on Saratoga Lake, or playing 
at cricket, or riding a horse in jockey dress, or 
playing in burlesque, where they allow themse.ves 
free play in dancing andin grace, say to ourselves 
that Phidiasand Michael Angelo did not model from 
their imaginations or from a demigod, but froin 
such boys as these. 

There is a fresh departure in this return of the 
young man of fashion to masculine work. There 
was something very fine in the coaching mania. It 
was nota bad sight to watch Colonel Kane’s face 
as he drove ata full run down from the Park to the 
Hotel Brunswick, a dozen lives in his hands, a 
thousand under his horses’ feet. It was a command 
of all the finer forces of observation and of strength 
which were brought into play to avoid an accident 
in our crowded streets, One might say that a man 


with no fortune at all, an ordinary coachman, who 
had not had Colonel Kane’s opportunities of educa- 
tion and polish, from contact with the best people 
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in England and America, could have done it as 
well. But an ordinary coachman could not have 
done it as well, nor have made it so delightful to 
hundreds of people to take a drive in the open air 
through our Spring scenery. It was much better 
than lounging in a club-window, or on the ‘‘ shady 
side of Pall Mall.’ It proved itself to be wise by 
the manner in which it was patronized, and fortune 
favored the brave and spared Colonel Kane an 
accident, such as might have happened even to his 
cool head and wonderful nerve. 

The world is full of heroes—on the quarter-deck, 
on the little schooner, on the raft, on the prairie, 
down in Wall Streetin some grim back office, in the 
ranks ot the fighters for bread, and in the much-to- 
be-pitied soldiers who are leading up to that forlorn 
hope, an attempt to make a life of leisure pay in 
America. In a country where work is the fashion, 
where there is no licensed leisure, as there is in 
Europe, a young man who has to get rid of his day 
in amusement is to be commiserated. He has in 
the first place to get rid of himself, a very trouble- 
some customer. There are his muscles and sinews 
demanding action. There is his brain uncomtortably 
stimulated by the oxygen in the atmosphere. His 
forces have to be fatigued; as Mrs. Stowe forcibly 
puts it, ‘“‘ passions and feelings are pouring into his 
veins like tides into the Bay of Fundy.” Heisa 
hero who innocently conquers this problem. No 
wonder old Watts remarked with much freedom 
apropos of Satan, that he always found some work 
tor idle hands to do. 

All honor to the young man of fashion of the 
nineteenth century! That he is so modest, so well- 
behaved, so manly a man with go little affectation, 
with so keen an appreciation of outdoor exercise 
and cleanliness, with so plucky a heart and with 
such a gentle, true and chivalrous devotion to 
women: 

‘* For, though all unknown it be, 
In such manly modesty, 
We the real hero sce.” 
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